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HELEN AT 


HELEN AT TROY. 


(From Aeschylus’s ‘“‘Agamemnon,” 681-716, 
737-49) 
Wuo named her? What weird tongue un- 
known forestalled 

Their doom with deft surmise ? 

Helen! The spear-won wife, 

The hell of towns and ships and men at strife, 
From her rich canopies 

She sailed with giant Zephyr, where he called; 

And mailéd huntsmen in the rowers’ wake, 
Though Simois’ forest sighed 
Above the beachéd galley, plied 

The murderous quarrel for her sake. 
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Ay, Heaven’s wrath, upon its purpose bent, 
Sped her unkindly kin 
To Ilium in time; 
And her new brethren, whose loud bridal 
chime 
Attainted them of sin 
*Gainst hearth and home, abode their punish- 
ment. 
So Priam’s ancient burgh, in other strain 
And dirgeful, last and first, 
On Paris cries, the bridegroom curst, 
For those her children’s blood and bitter pain. 


That presence softly brooding, for an hour, 
Seemed to the town a trance 
As of the waves at rest, 
A jewel smiling there on Ilium’s breast, 
A gently darted glance 
Of love, that bourgeoned into poignant flower. 
But love with death consorting, joys with fears. 
On Priam’s house she trod, 
To venge the hospitable God, 
A fury fed with widows’ tears. 
Academy. GEORGE C. WARR. 


A JACOBITE’S FAREWELL, 1715. 


THERE’S nae mair lands to tyne, my dear, 
And nae mair lives to gie; 

Though a man think sair to live nae mair, 
There’s but one day to die. 


For a’ things come and a’ days gane, 
What needs ye rend your hair? 
But kiss me till the morn’s morrow, 

Then I’ll kiss ye nae mair. 


O lands are lost and life’s losing, 
And what were they to gie? 

Fu’ mony a man gives all he can, 
But nae man else gives ye. 


Our king wins ower the sea’s water, 
And I in prison sair ; 
But Ill win out the morn’s morrow, 
And ye’ll see me nae mair. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Magazine of Art. 





TROY, ETC. 


ROBIN. 


ROBIN was lover, lang syne, to me; 

Often we met ’neath the trysting tree ; 

In your dark eyes the true heart I could see— 
Robin! 


Robin was husband, lang syne, to me; 
I wore a wreath of the orange-tree ; 
Joy-bells were pealing exultingly, 

‘* Robin! ”” 


Robin was baby, lang syne, to me; 

Lay in my lap ’neath the lilac-tree ; 

Lovely its blossom, but lovelier he — 
Robin! Robin! 


Robin sang sadly and softly to me, 
Red gleamed his breast from the sombre yew- 


tree, 
By it lay buried the big and the wee 
Robin! Robin! 


Robins are making their music for me, 
They tell of the river of life, and the tree, 
And say I shall meet them and greet them all 
three, 
Robin! Robin! Robin! 


Sunday Magazine. GEORGE HILL. 


WITHIN THE VEIL. 


I CANNOT hear thy beating heart; 
How strangely still the pulsing vein! 
Closed are the eyes — those starlets twain; 
I call; but all my words are vain; 
Comes now no answer back again, 

For cold and dead, dear love, thou art! 

Yet hast thou joy, and not the smart: 
Thou dost not feel my tender pain; 
Thine eyes distil no tearful rain; 

And thou with sorrow hast no part. 


Come in the silent night to me; 
Come when the morning spreads her ray; 
Come in the evening calm and gray; 
Come from the bright land far away, 
Where hearts are glad and moments gay; 
Come with thy footstep light and free; 
Come with thy tongue’s sweet melody ; 
And stay, love, by the ingle stay. 
I wait, love, for the coming day, 
The reuniting hour with thee! 


Where is thy brightsome dwelling now? 
Art thou, love, in the solar beam? 
Hear I thy voice in singing stream, 

Or Melody’s diviner theme? 
Will eye meet eye in slumber’s dream? 

Behold thine eyes the winter’s snow? 

Or wend, dost thou, where flowers grow, 
And light illumes eternal day? 

Or leavest thou its brightsome ray, 

To follow wheresoe’er I go? 

Chambers’ Journal. J. F. Hunt. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
HOPES AND FEARS FOR LITERATURE. 


BY PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 


WHITHER is literature tending? Our 
weather prophets, who announce the ar- 
rival of storms and calms, with all the 
advantages of telegraphic stations from 
Haparanda to Lisbon, do not venture to 
predict what a month or a year will bring 
forth. They are well pleased if they can 
foretell the temper of a day ; and it some- 
times happens that the gale promised for 
Wednesday has got lost on Tuesday amid 
the Atlantic, or the expected sunshine 
travelling from Spain refuses in a sulk to 
cross the narrow seas from Calais to 
Dover. The science of spiritual meteor- 
ology has not yet found its Dalton or its 
Humboldt; the law of the tides of the 
soul has not yet been expressed in a for- 
mula. Rather the problems have increased 
in complexity and become more difficult 
of solution, as the forces of humanity have 
grown in energy and expanded in range, 
as they have differentiated themselves into 
new forms and advanced in the rapidity of 
their interaction. 

In an article on “ Victorian Literature ” 


published in this review, I spoke of the 
literature of our time as being that of a 
period of spiritual and social revolution, a 
revolution not the less real or important 
because it is being conducted without 
violence. And of the forces effecting this 
revolution, I spoke of democracy and sci- 


ence as among the most potent. Upon 
these forces we can certainly reckon ; but 
when we ask the question, How are they 
related to literature ? the answer is neither 
prompt nor sure. 

Men of letters reply as might be ex- 
pected from the members of an intellectual 
ruling class, possessed by the fear of 
change. We all remember how Tocque- 
ville long since described the levelling 
tendency of a democratic age and the 
tyranny of the majority: “In America the 
majority draws a formidable circle around 
thought. Within the determined limits a 
writer is free ; but woe to him if he should 
pass beyond them.” Tocqueville’s tone of 
discouragement is echoed by M. Scherer, 
who does not hesitate to assert that de- 
mocracy is forever doomed and devoted 
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to mediocrity: “The general level rises 
with democracy; the average of comfort, 
of knowledge, perhaps even of morality, 
is higher; on the other hand, and by a 
parallel movement, all that is superior is 
lowered, and the average of which I speak 
is the result of the lowering of the mi- 
nority as well as of the elevation of the 
masses.” M. Renan employs his exqui- 
site literary skill to press home the in- 
dictment. Inthe French Revolution, he 
tells us, lay a germ of evil which was to 
introduce the reign of mediocrity and 
feebleness, the extinction of every great 
initiative; a seeming prosperity, but a 
prosperity the conditions of which are 
self-destructive. And M. Paul Bourget, 
representing a younger generation of men 
of letters, in a volume of “ Studies ” pub- 
lished within the last few months, speaks 
of modern society as little favorable to the 
development of very intense or very vig- 
orous personalities —“pareille sur ce 
point & toutes les sociétés démocratiques.” 
These witnesses are summoned from the 
most democratic nation of Europe. To 
their testimony we may add the word of 
an eminent thinker of our own country, 
Sir Henry Maine. A very wide suffrage, 
he took pains to assure us, cannot fail to 
produce a mischievous form of intellectual 
conservatism. It would certainly have 
prohibited the spinning-jenny, the power- 
loom, and the threshing-machine ; it would 
have prevented the adoption of the Gre- 
gorian calendar; it would have proscribed 
the Roman Catholics; it would have pro- 
scribed the Dissenters ; it would have re- 
stored the Stuarts. 

All this sounds of dreadful omen for the 
future; but is all this true? Are new in- 
ventions prohibited in the United States? 
Has Mr. Edison’s house been destroyed 
by the mob? Is diversity of religious 
opinions a thing unknown in democratic 
America or democratic France or demo- 
cratic England? Have the writings of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison been burnt by the 
common hangman? Has the author of 
the “ Vie de Jésus ” failed to find an audi- 
ence? 

If democracy means anything, it means 
a career open to all talents; it means, 
therefore, a great addition to the stock of 
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vigorous characters and the play of indi- 
vidual minds. The peasant of the feudal 
period, with rare exceptions, remained of 
necessity a peasant to the end of his days; 
his little environment of a few square 
miles furnished all the ideas that exer- 
cised his slow-stirring brain. Had Lin- 
coln been a rail-splitter in medieval 
England he would probably have split rails 
faithfully and well from boyhood to old 
age. Had Richard Arkwright practised 
the barber’s art six hundred years ago he 
would have been enrolled in the guild of 
Preston barbers, and there would certainly 
have been no spinning-frame for Sir Henry 
Maine’s stupid democracy to destroy ; had 
his genius shown itself in the invention 
of an improved shaving-machine, its use 
would not improbably have been forbid- 
den by the jealousy of the guild. The 
fact is that if the predominant power of a 
few great minds is diminished in a democ- 
racy, it is because, together with such 
minds, a thousand others are at work con- 
tributirg to the total result. Instead of a 
few great captains cased in armor or 
clothed in minever wielding the affairs of 
State and Church, we have many vigorous 


captains of industry, captains of science, 
captains of education, captains of charity 


and social reform. It is surely for the 
advantage of the most eminent minds that 
they should be surrounded by men of en- 
ergy and intellect who belong neither to 
the class of hero-worshippers nor to the 
class of valets de chambre. 

The truth seems to be that with an in- 
creased population and the multiplicity of 
interests and influences at play on men, 
we may expect a greater diversity of men- 
tal types in the future than could be found 
at any period in the past. The supposed 
uniformity of society in a democratic age 
is apparent, not real; artificial distinc- 
tions are replaced by natural differences ; 
and within the one great community ex- 
ists a vast number of smaller communities, 
each having its special intellectual and 
moral characteristics. In the few essen- 
tials of social order the majority rightly 
has its way, but within certain broad 
bounds, which are fixed, there remains 
ample scope for the action of a multitude 
of various minorities. Every thinker may 
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find a hearing from a company of men 
sufficiently large to give him sympathy and 
encouragement. The artist who pursues 
ideal beauty and the artist who studies the 
naked brutalities of life has each a follow- 
ing of his own. The sculptor who carves 
a cherry-stone draws to himself the admir- 
ers of such delicate workmanship ; he who 
achieves a colossus is applauded by those 
who prefer audacity of design. When the 
court gave its tone to literature there 
might have been a danger of uniformity in 
letters; when literature was written for 
“the town” its type might be in some 
measure determined ; but the literature of 
a great people, made up of ploughmen and 
sailors, shopkeepers and artists, mechan- 
ics and dilettanti, priests and lawyers, 
will be as various as are the groups of 
men who seek in books for knowledge, 
recreation, or delight. 

Let us not imagine that any form of gov- 
ernment or any arrangements of society 
will produce men of genius. When they 
happen to be born men of genius play 
their part in the world, but of their coming 
we can still say no more than that the 
wind bloweth where it listeth. We have 
fallen into an idle way of speaking of a 
poet or an artist as if he were a product of 
his age; philosophers have provided us 
with a formula — the race, the m/ieu, and 
the moment— by which to explain his 
nature and origin. And so we cheat our- 
selves with theories and with words. We 
may, however, reasonably hope that from 
a population of thirty millions, more brains 
of superior size and quality will come into 
the world than from a population of ten 
millions, or twenty. And undoubtedly 
the chance that such brains will be devel- 
oped and matured is better among a peo- 
ple educated and intellectually alive than 
among a people ignorant and lethargic. 
Here surely are some unquestionable facts 
to set against the desponding phrases of 
men of letters who talk of democracy as 
devoted to mediocrity, and foredoomed to 
intellectual sterility. 

But if there be just grounds for hope, 
there are also certain dangers which must 
needs cause apprehension. At a time 
when vast multitudes of imperfectly edu- 
cated readers make their demands for 
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instruction and amusement, there is dan- 
ger that the merely utilitarian or the 
merely commercial view of literature may 
prevail. Talents and energy are indeed 
well employed in making knowledge easily 
accessible to a great population. When 
an eminent scholar produces his hand- 
book or primer, which circulates by tens 
of thousands, we can have no feeling but 
one of gratitude and gladness. It is well 
that, by skilful engineering, an abundant 
supply of good water should be brought 
to our crowded cities from lake or river, 
and that every house should have its tap. 
The projector of a popular series of useful 
books deserves his reward as a successful 
engineer in the province of science or 
literature; he must surely be a busy, in- 
telligent, and active man. But what were 
all his engineering works without the river 
or the lake? There, in solitary spaces of 
the hills, far from the stir and smoke, 
amid the dews and mists, under the lonely 
blue by day and the stars and winds by 
night, the streams have collected which 
descend as a blessing to the city and the 
plain. 


Child of the clouds, remote from every taint 
Of sordid industry thy lot is cast; 
Thine are the honors of the lofty waste. 


These useless places on the heights, 
where no plough is driven and no harvest 
waves, enrich the life of man no less than 
do the richest fields of corn or vine. 
Without assuming the airs of the “ su- 
perior person,” we cannot but note in our 
newspapers and the humbler periodicals 
of the day some effects not altogether 
admirable of the democratizing of litera- 
ture. We enter a railway carriage ; every 
one is reading, and the chances are that 
every one is filling the vacuity of his mind 
with something little, if at all, better than 
sheer emptiness of thought. Only a prig 
would expect to find the occupant of a 
railway carriage lost in the study of Gib- 
bon’s “Decline and Fall” or Spinoza’s 
“Ethics.” But the railway novel of twenty 
or thirty years ago, which had some lit- 
erary merit, some coherence of narrative, 
some grace of feeling, has of late been 
superseded to a great extent, and in its 
place we commonly find the pennyworth 
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of a scandalous chronicle, or some heb- 
domadal collection of jests, flavored ac- 
cording to the taste of the buyer, with 
much heavy vulgarity or with a spice of 
appetizing indecency. In order that no 
demand shouid be made on sustained at- 
tention, the old leading article or essay is 
in great measure displaced, and a series 
of dislocated and disjointed paragraphs or 
sentences fills its room. It is said that 
Mr. Gladstone, an eminent authority on 
everything, from Genesis to jam, has ad- 
vised persons who take an interest in their 
digestive processes to bestow two-and- 
thirty bites on each morsel of food. Our 
caterers nowadays provide us with a 
mincemeat which requires no chewing, 
and the teeth of a man may in due time 
become as obsolete as those which can 
still be perceived in the foetal whale. Will 
the great epic of the democratic period, 
its “Diviner Comedy” and its “ New 
Paradise Regained,” be composed in the 
form of poetical titbits? Composed —or 
should we not rather say decomposed ; and 
is not this new vermiculated style that of 
a literature of decomposition ? 

Let us rather hope that the multitude 
of readers, and especially of young read- 
ers, will by-and-by find their way to better 
things. The vast circulation of such a 
series as Cassell’s “ National Library,” in 
which the best of reading can be got for 
threepence, or of Routledge’s “ Universal 
Library,” or Scott’s “Camelot Series,” 
proves that already there exists a popular 
appetite for what is admirable in literature. 
Indeed it may be questioned whether the 
owners of luxurious libraries often turn 
their attention to some of the works now 
bought, as we must suppose, by the young 
mechanic or apprentice of the shop, who 
amongst the masterpieces of imaginative 
literature wl! find in one or other of the 
series just named Bacon’s “ Wisdom of 
the Ancients” and Dante’s “ Banquet,” 
More’s “ Utopia ” and Campanella’s “ City 
of the Sun,” Browne’s “ Religio Medici ” 
and the stoical teaching of Marcus Au- 
relius and Epictetus. 

One of the chief intellectual infirmities 
of democracy, and one which has often 
attracted notice, is the passion for abstrac- 
tions. We know what a part metaphysical 
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abstractions played in the great French 
Revolution. There were greeds and in- 
terests and hatreds, indeed, for which 
abstract ideas and eloquent phrases some- 
times provided a decent veil; but there 
was also, and especially in the bright 
opening days of the Revolution, a gen- 
uine delight in what we may term, as we 
please, either “glittering generalities,” or 
in Emerson’s indignant correction of that 
expression, “shining ubiquities.” Emer- 
son’s countrymen, the people of America, 
“font beaucoup plus souvent usage que 
les Anglais,” observes Tocqueville, “des 
idées générales, et s’y complaisent bien 
davantage.” Democracy, says M. Scherer, 
is profoundly idealistic. It disdains to 
study the actual nature of things; it has 
the quality of exciting immoderate fer- 
vors of hope. It lives upon a few simple 
ideas; but in truth, “simple ideas are 
sterile ideas.” Not always sterile, I would 
reply; for good or for evil the simple 
ideas of the French Revolution have 
helped to transform the face of modern 
Europe. Yet undoubtedlya chief duty of 
the thinker and the man of letters at the 
present time, and in the coming years, 
must be to save the democracy, if possible, 
from what is unfruitful in its own way of 
thinking and feeling. As topics arise 
which demand the attention of the people, 
it will be necessary to challenge the cur- 
rent notions, the current phrases, and the 
popular sentiments ; it will be necessary 
to ply the public, willing or unwilling, 
with exact knowledge and well-considered 
thoughts. The state of half-culture which 
seizes with enthusiasm upon a general 
principle, regardless of its limitations or 
relations to other principles, and which is 
therefore full of impetuosity and self-con- 
fidence, at once purblind and bold, is a 
state as dangerous as we can well con- 
ceive. We must endeavor to meet this 
half-culture with a culture less incomplete, 
trained to exact methods of thought and 
observant of the details of fact. 

This passion for intellectual abstrac- 
tions when transferred to the literature of 
imagination becomes a passion for what is 
grandiose and vague in sentiment and in 
imagery; in religion it becomes what 
Tocqueville noticed as characteristic of 
democratic societies, a tendency to pan- 
theistic forms of faith. The great laureate 
of European democracy, Victor Hugo, ex- 
hibits at once the democratic love of 
abstract ideas, the democratic delight in 
what is grandiose (as well as what is 
grand) in sentiment, and the democratic 
tendency towards a poetical pantheism. 
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An acute French critic, whose recent 
death we must deplore, M. Emile Henne- 
quin, thus exhibits in tabular form some 
of those themes for which Victor Hugo 
had a special predilection. 


Sujets abstraits. 

(2) Vers 4 propos de rien, sujets nuls; 

(6) Sujets indifférents, vers 4 propos de tout, 
versatilité ; 

(c) Développement de lieux communs ; 

(2) Humanitarisme, socialisme, optimisme, 
idéalisme et panthéisme vagues ; 

(e) Aspects grandioses, mystérieux ou bizarres, 
de la légende, de l’histoire ou de la 
vie. 

Between the “verses @ propos of noth- 
ing” and the “verses 2 propos of every- 
thing ” lies indeed a stupendous creation 
of true poetry, all brought into being by 
one marvellous hand. But we shall study 
Victor Hugo’s writings imperfectly and ill 
if they do not tell us much about the dan- 
gers as well as much about the glories of 
the literature of a democratic age. There 
are nota few pages in which he does little 
else than wear magnificently the robes of 
a courtier of King Demos; but literature 
has simpler, more substantial, perhaps less 
acceptable, work to do than that of satiat- 
ing the ears of the new grand monarch 
with the rhetoric that has gathered about 
the great words “ progress,” “ humanity,” 
“liberty,” “ justice.” 

It is especially the friend and not the 
enemy of democracy who should desire to 
maintain the superiority of our higher lit- 
erature to the vulgar temptations of the 
day. If King Demos reign, by all means 
let him have counsellors courageous, stern, 
and true, rather than hysterical or servile 
flatterers. He, like other kings, is some- 
times stupid, is sometimes gross and mate- 
rialistic in his tastes, is sometimes unjust 
and greedy, is often a good-natured blun- 
derer or a rash sentimentalist. The so- 
called leaders of the people have seldom 
the courage to lead in any true sense of 
the word. They commonly maintain their 
position by observing whither ,the moving 
multitude tends, and by running to the 
front with a banner and a cry. “They 
may be as able and eloquent as ever,” 
observes Sir Henry Maine, “ but they are 
manifestly listening nervously at one end 
of a speaking-tube which receives at its 
other end the suggestions of a lower intel- 
ligence.” Itis well if they do not become 
the parasites and sycophants of his new 
Majesty, who, as much as any former 
potentate, enjoys the doffing of caps, the 
prostration of his attendants, and the 
music of courtly adulation. The man of 
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letters who would be true to the dignity 
of his office, the man of letters who would 
really serve King Demos, aiming less than 
the statesman at immediate results, and 
more at a re-formation of opinion and a 
new grouping of emotions, is under less 
temptation to bea flatterer. He will not 
assure the sovereign that his breath is 
sweeter than incense, that all great ideas 
and all generous sentiments have their 
source in him. He will not play the part 
of pander to the grosser appetites of the 
sovereign. He will not supply incentives 
to his evil passions of envy, suspicion, 
malice, cupidity, the lust of power. He 
will endeavor to illuminate the monarch’s 
better feelings, to direct his ill-informed 
benevolence to useful ends, to train him 
to a grave regard for what is true and 
substantial, to bring home to him the 
conviction that self-restraint and even 
self-denial may be at times the glory of a 
king. 

As the historic method is applied in 
new directions, and the social point of 
view prevails more than it has hitherto 
done over the individual, we may expect 
an increasing study of the facts of social 
evolution, and in all matters which relate 
to political change, a frequent appeal to 
history. As we loose from our moorings 
and drive before the wind there is indeed 
a certain unwillingness to look backwards, 
already finding expression in a current 
phrase which describes all things of earlier 
date than the last general election or as- 
sembling of Parliament as “matters of 
ancient history.” But when this ancient 
history is supposed to affect the interests 
of either political party, the leaders quickly 
furbish up their knowledge or, it may be, 
their ignorance, and discover such paral- 
lels and precedents and arguments as they 
require. It is for true students of history, 
patient, disinterested, and exact, to hold 
in check, chiefly in ways that are indirect, 
the superficial views, the partisan repre- 
sentations, the crude generalizations of the 
amateur sociologist and political manipu- 
lator of half-knowledge. “The scientific 
spirit,” it has been well said, “is not a 
triumphant and boastful one, fired with a 
sort of intellectual Chauvinism, seeking 
polemical distinction and a path to promo- 
tion in the field of party war.” The scien- 
tific spirit does not work back tkrough 
the facts of history in order to find the 
appearance of confirmation for a conjec- 
ture of the day or hour; it works forward, 
with a profound sense of the continuity of 
human life, until it touches the events of 
our own time in their causes. A little 





history is a dangerous thing — and history 
as grasped at by the politician is almost 
always a little. From a careful and con- 
scientious study of the past more perhaps 
than from anything else, a temper of mind 
is formed which is fitted to hold in check 
the rash ardors of the democratic spirit, 
a temper of mind at once courageous and 
cautious, strong in serious hopes and free 
from illusions, faithful to the best tradi- 
tions of our forefathers and not bound in 
subjection to them, but rather pressing 
forward to those high ends towards which 
they and we together work. 

Those somewhat vague yet potent 
words, humanity, progress, fraternity, 
which have fired the democratic imagina- 
tion in the present century, are the prop- 
erty of no single nation, and the common 
ardors of the age have introduced a cos- 
mopolitan element into literature. The 
freerand more rapid interchange of ideas, 
the swifter and more powerful flow of 
waves of sentiment between nations, have 
tended in the same direction, so that amid 
all their diversities a certain community 
has been established between the several 
literatures of Europe. As in the medi- 
zval period a dominant theology bound to- 
gether the intellects of the various coun- 
tries of the West, so now the dominant 
conceptions of science inhabit English, 
Italian, French, and German brains, anda 
real society of thinkers, extending beyond 
the limits of any one nation, has come 
into existence. Yet, as it were to coun- 
terpoise these influences tending to a 
cosmopolitan mode of thought and feeling, 
the principle of nationality seems at the 
same time to have acquired increased 
force. A united Germany and a united 
Italy have given notable demonstrations 
of its power, and the very dismemberment 
of France has but intensified the national 
self-consciousness. In literature the pro- 
found differences which have their origin 
or expression in diverse modes of speech 
must remain, however close be the alli- 
ance of nations. The German who con- 
structs his sentence in one way can never 
be master of the same intellectual motions 
as the Frenchman who constructs his 
sentence inanother, The use during long 
centuries of this instrument, or of that, 
has called forth and has determined a 
characteristic play of thought. Obviously 
where there is diversity of tongues the 
principle of nationality cannot fail to as- 
sert itself in literature. But we may well 
feel surprise when within the bounds of a 
single people, and within the area pos- 
sessed by one common language. the 
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literary claims of contending nationalities 
are raised, Shall we in these islands of 
ours, who “ speak the tongue that Shake- 
speare spake,” nurse the dream of four 
separate streams of literature, or shall we 
have our pride and our joy in one noble 
river broadened and deepened by various 
affluent waters ? 

The question, as it presents itself to one 
whose home is in Ireland, is not an alto- 
gether academic one. The present Home 
Rule movement, which professedly would 
reduce Ireland to a dependency of Great 
Britain, cannot at its present halting-point 
be called a nationai movement, in the 
sense in which the movement of 1848, or 
the Fenian movement, was national. Its 
strength at the present moment in Ireland 
lies in the fact that it is essentially a strug- 
gle which concerns material interests. 
Idealists of the type of Thomas Davis, 
who sighed for the time when “the brighter 
days shall surely come,. . . and the sweet 
old language be heard once more in col- 
lege, mart, and senate,” have been thrust 
contemptuously aside. The echoes of the 
old language, whether sweet or harsh, 
dwindle in forlorn wilds and on rugged 
headlands of the west. Yet some of the 
old hopes and dreams are not extinct, and 


we hear from time to time plaintive de- 
mands for an Irish literature with a special 


character of its own. We read of the en- 
thusiasm with which Welsh bards are 
listened to at the national Eisteddfods ; 
and perhaps it is a genuine enthusiasm, 
for doubtless the Cymric speech vibrates 
along nerves which are not stirred by our 
English tongue. And we know how vig- 
orous is the spirit of Scottish patriotism, 
though it may not have formulated an 
express demand in literature. It cannot be 
altogether an idle question to ask whether 
it is possible or desirable that separate 
channels should be cut for the flow of 
these several streams of sentiment in lit- 
erature. 

Unquestionably our strength springs 
from the soil in which we grow. We are 
not epiphytes, living upon the air, A 
literature which consciously aims at cos- 
mopolitanism is almost always a literature 
in a period of decline. Yet it is well to 
remember that the spirit of a man may 
inhabit an ampler space than that in which 
his body lives and moves. ‘“Spartam 
nactus es: hanc orna.” Yes, but which 
Sparta is our possession —the land that 
has fed our bodies, or the land that has 
nourished and enriched our souls? Car- 
lyle, the son of a Scotch peasant, and 
proud of his honorable parentage, had 
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in him always much that was derived from 
his Scottish birth and breeding, his Scot- 
tish moors and hills, his Scottish religion. 
But how much less fruitful would have 
been the result for literature if he had 
drawn a circle around his mind corre- 
sponding to his physical environment, and 
had admitted within that circle no other 
thoughts and aspirations than those proper 
to a Scottish literary coterie, or the Scot- 
tish kirk from which he had gained so 
much in moral training and for the minis- 
try of which he was at one time designed ? 
In his solitude of Craigenputtoch —“a 
solitude altogether Druidical. . . nothing 
to disturb you with speech, except Arctu- 
rus and Orion, and the spirit of nature,” 
he was really an inhabitant of Weimar, 
and the companion of Goethe and Schiller. 
Would he have served Scotland better or 
worse if he had occupied his imagination 
solely or chiefly with memories of Bruce 
and Wallace, if he had devoted himself to 
Scottish antiquities, or Scottish history, or 
Scottish religion, regarded from a purely 
national —that is, a provincial — point of 
view? Was it not better for us all, and 
better for his own countrymen, that he 
followed the leadings of his genius when 
it invited him into the great world ? 

The national spirit was strong in Car- 
lyle because it worked unconsciously. He 
was a Scotchman in the best of all ways, 
that is, as it were, inevitably. The deep- 
est instincts of the man were those of his 
people, and even when his thoughts ranged 
wide they had intimate relations with the 
faith of his fathers. Whenever the genius 
of a nation is strong it works thus in deep 
and obscure ways. The attempt to whip 
up deliberately and by artificial means the 
national spirit in literature is evidence of 
the decay of that spirit. A noble ancestry 
is asource of honorable pride, but it is a 
pride which maintains itself with a quiet 
dignity; bounce and brag are the tokens 
of a plebeian. And as with individuals, 
sowith a nation. If we really belong to 
an excellent race, we shall prove it by our 
deeds rather than perpetually boast of it 
with our tongues. 

If there be, indeed, a distinctive genius 
characterizing each of the peoples of Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, it is highly de- 
sirable that this should find expression, 
and that the unity of our literature should 
be a unity possessing as much variety as 
possible. The different strands if twisted 
together should make up a cord which is 
both strong and delightfully colored. In 
Ireland at present, apart from the univer- 
sities — we must sorrowfully acknowledge 
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the fact — little interest is taken in litera- 
ture ; but we can conceive an Irish literary 
movement which should command our 
deepest interest and sympathy; a move- 
ment in which such differences of national 
character as may perhaps exist should 
manifest themselves not of deliberate pur- 
pose, but naturally and spontaneously. 
But if the Irish literary movement were 
to consist in flapping a green banner in 
the eyes of the beholders, and upthrust- 
ing a pasteboard “ sunburst” high in air, I, 
for one, should prefer to stand quietly 
apart from such a movement. Ina popu- 
lar life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, pub- 
lished in Dublin, I read the following 
poetical exordium : ‘* Not Greece of old in 
her palmiest days, the Greece of Homer 
and Demosthenes, of Aschylus, Euripi- 
des, and Sophocles, of Pericles, Leoni- 
das, and Alcibiades, of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, of Solon and Lycurgus, of 
Apelles and Praxiteles, not even this 
Greece, prolific as she was in sages and 
heroes, can boast such a lengthy bead-roll 
as Ireland can of names worthy of the im- 
mortality of history.” How partial, then, 
have been the awards of history! How 
true the saying that the world knows noth- 
ing of its greatest men! And how mod- 
est the writer of this life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, to set forth the bead-roll of 
Greece in such ample detail and to throw 
the veil of a general statement over the 
glories of his native land! Ifin the Irish 
literary movement we are to step to such 
a tune as this, I think on the whole I 
should rather fall out of the ranks, or even 
step to music as paltry as that of “ Rule 
Britannia.” 

Not that I have any of Captain Mac- 
morris’s sensitiveness, “What ish my 
nation? Who talks of my nation?” We 
are well content to be known as the fellow- 
countrymen of those Irishmen and west 
Britons, Goldsmith and Burke. “ It may 
not,” says one of George Eliot’s charac- 
ters, be good luck to be born a woman, 
but one gets used to it from a baby.” 
And in like manner it may not be alto- 
gether good luck, from a literary point of 
view, to be born an Irishman, but one gets 
used to it. It seems alike absurd to be 
proud or to be ashamed of the fact. But 
I confess that I am not ambitious of in- 
tensifying my intellectual or spiritual 
brogue. If national character be really 
strong and vivid it will show itself, al- 
though we do not strive to be national 
with malice prepense ; it will show itself, 
whether we occupy ourselves with an edi- 
tion of Sophocles or of Cicero, or with 





a song of the deeds of Cuchullain or the 
love and sorrow of Deirdre. No folly 
can be greater than that of fancying that 
we shall strengthen our literary position 
by living exclusively in our own ideas, 
and showing ourselves inhospitable to the 
best ideas of other lands. Nor is that 
hospitality the finest which constrains the 
guest to assume the garb and adopt the 
manners of his entertainers. The shock 
of strangeness is inspiriting. Every great 
literary movement of modern Europe has 
been born from the wedlock of two peo- 
ples. So the great Elizabethan literature 
sprang from the love-making of England 
with Italy; the poetry of the early part of 
the nineteenth century from the ardor 
aroused in England by the opening prom- 
ise of the French Revolution. Surely an 
Irish man of letters may be engaged in 
work in the truest sense patriotic if he 
endeavors to bring into his country the 
best ideas from France, from Germany, 
from the old world of classical learning, 
from the living world of nature, or from 
some fresh exploration of the mind of man, 
even though the word “Ireland” be not 
forever shrilling on his lips. We should 
be far better patriots if, instead of sing- 
ing pzans about Irish genius, we were to 
set ourselves to correct some of the de- 
fects of Irish intellect. Let an Irish poet 
teach his countrymen to write a song free 
from rhetoric, free from false imagery, 
free from green tinsel, and with thoroughly 
sound workmanship in the matter of verse, 
and he will have done a good and a need- 
ful thing. Let an Irish prose-writer show 
that he can be patient, exact, just, en- 
lightened, and he will have done better 
service for Ireland, whether he treats of 
Irish themes or not, than if he wore sham- 
rocks in all his buttonholes and had his 
mouth forever filled with the glories of 
Brian the Brave. Let an Irish antiquary 
study the relics of his native land with all 
the resources of modern science, viewing 
these interesting remains from the central 
and not merely from a provincial stand- 
point, and he will lead us towards the 
truth instead of plunging us in folly and 
illusion. We cannot create a school of 
Irish men of genius — poets are born, not 
made — but what we can do is this: we 
can try to secure for Ireland the advantage 
of possessing a school of honest and 
skilled craftsmen in literature. Out of 
this school of craftsmen now and again a 
man of genius may arise, strong and sane 
because he has sprung from a race of in- 
telligent and patient workmen, and because 
he feels their influence surrounding him. 
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Such a body of trained scholars should 
be the intellectual aristocracy of a demo- 
cratic age, an upper ten thousand of work- 
ers. It will include in large proportion 
those whose studies are scientific, and 
who influence literature only indirectly. 
Their influence, although indirect, is far 
from unimportant. There are not want- 
ing persons who assure us that the pursuit 
of scientific studies must in the end prove 
injurious, if not fatal, to the higher forms 
of literature. M. Paul Bourget, himself a 
poet, in his dialogue, “ Science et Poésie,” 
argues, through the lips of one of the 
speakers who seems to express, in part at 
least, his own opinions, that poetry can no 
longer be an instrument or envoy of truth, 
and that it must more and more confine 
itself to the domain of sensibility, while 
its rival, science, takes possession more 
and more of the domain of intelligence. 
M. Scherer is assured that if poetry lives, 
it will only be as the private cult of rare 
individuals; the people has ceased, he 
says, to believe in poetry. “It will soon 
be with poetry as with religious painting 
or classical tragedy ; a Flandrin, a Rachel, 
only make us feel the more strongly that 
such forms of art exist by an artificial 
convention, that the pleasure which they 
bring us is an affaire d’archaisme.” A 
writer in our own country, of whom we 
may say that she has been herself, as 
Mill said of Charles Kingsley, one of the 
good influences of the age, Miss F. P. 
Cobbe, lately accepted a brief in the case 
of “Literature, Religion, and Morals, 
versus Science,” and she conducted her 
pleadings with remarkable _ vivacity. 
‘When science,” she bids us believe, — 
“like poverty — comes in at the door, art 
—like love—flies out of the window.” 
Her pleadings against the scientific spirit 
of the age reminded me that I had myself, 
a good many years ago, written something 
from a different point of view, maintaining 
that the great ideas of modern science 
were not without a noble inspiration for 
poetry ; and it led me to consider whether, 
having then joined in the choral ode which 
celebrates science, I ought not now to 
sing a palinode. Miss Cobbe prophesies 
like a lively Cassandra. And then comes 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his posthumous 
volume of essays, with a promise on be- 
half of poetry which is more deadly than 
athreat. The future of poetry, he says, 
is immense; in poetry our race will find, 
as time goes on, an ever surer and surer 
stay. And why? Because criticism and 
science having deprived us of all old 


faiths and traditional dogmas, poetry, | 





which attaches itself to the idea, will take 
the place of religion and philosophy, or 
what now pass for such, and will console 
and sustain those who, but for it, would 
be forlorn. A pale hospital nurse attend- 
ing the bed of scepticism — such, it would 
seem, is the muse henceforth to be. She 
will speak soothing sentences and admin- 
ister the tonic draught. And the palsied 
man will cling to her all the more because 
he is well assured that henceforward no 
divine stranger will ever come and say, in 
words of sacred cheer, “ Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk.” 

We shall do well, in glancing at this 
subject, to bear in mind the well-known 
distinction made by De Quincey between 
the literature of knowledge and the lit- 
erature of power. The function of the 
first is to teach; the function of the sec- 
ond is to move; the first is a rudder, the 
second an oar or a sail. If we were to 
embark on a voyage, we should find that 
both rudder and sail have their uses. 
Between the two divisions of literature 
spoken of by De Quincey lies a kind of 
writing which occupies a considerable 
space in our own day and has an impor- 
tant work to do—the literature of crit- 
icism. It is concerned neither wholly 
with knowledge nor wholly with emotions ; 
it has both to feel and to know; it tries 
at once to enlighten the intellect and to 
quicken and refine the sensibility. 

There is another distinction to be ob- 
served if we would arrive at any sound 
conclusion with respect to the influence 
of science on literature. We must dis- 
tinguish between scientific results and 
scientific methods. The conclusions of 
science may be fruitful for literature now, 
or may become so when they have passed 
into the general consciousness, and yet 
the mental processes which lead to such 
conclusions may tend to disqualify the 
mind for the enjoyment of poetry and art. 
If this be the case, we must regard a man 
of science who transforms himself into “a 
machine for grinding general laws out of 
large collections of fact” (the words are 
Darwin’s), as one who submits to a per- 
sonal loss in order to procure some val- 
uable prize for his country or his race. 
The doctrines which we associate with 
the name of Mr. Darwin may prove indis- 
pensable to those who desire to have an 
intelligent and coherent view of the world 
we live in; they may form an essential 
part of the Weltanschauung of the fu- 
ture, a Weltanschauung which may be as 
needful for the poet as for the man of sci- 
ence. This seems not unlikely to come 
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to pass. And yet we have been told by 
Mr. Darwin himself in a remarkable pas- 
sage, which Miss Cobbe, kindliest of 
devil’s advocates, does not fail to quote, 
that after the age of thirty certain of 
his faculties began to suffer an atrophy 
caused by disuse; that his great delight 
in poetry and painting and music con- 
stantly waned. “Now for many years I 
cannot endure to read a line of poetry. I 
have also almost lost my taste for pictures 
or music.” Mr. Darwin’s experience is 
probably by no means singular. There 
are times when humanity needs an organ 
or a function more than a complete man. 
When the Angelical Doctor at dinner with 
the king of France fell into a muse, and 
struck the table with his fist as the light 
of an argument fatal to the Manichees 
flashed across his brain, he showed him- 
self deficient in good manners; but such 
a power of self-abstraction was a condition 
without which the “Summa” could not 
have been written. When St. Bernard, 
hearing his fellow-travellers speak of Lake 
Leman, on whose banks he had journeyed 
the whole day, asked, “‘ But where is the 
lake ?” he showed himself highly insensi- 
ble to natural beauty; but had the saint 
not been from boyhood mire cogitativus, 
Abelard might have come and conquered 
at the Council of Sens. There have been 
times when, in order to keep alive the 
moral and spiritual tradition in a world 
of luxury and lust, it was necessary for 
men to fly to the desert and forget the 
joys of domestic life and all the pleasures 
of color and of song. We honor the 
saints who put out the right eye in order 
that they might save what was more pre- 
cious for the world’s uses than even an 
eye. Let us also honor the ascetic of sci- 
ence, whose inductions have helped us to 
know the laws of the world, if not aright, 
yet at least less erroneously. 

The results of scientific study are in no 
respect antagonistic to literature, though 
they may profoundly modify that view of 
the world which has hitherto found in lit- 
erature an imaginative expression. The 
conceptions of a great cosmos, of the reign 
of law in nature, of the persistence of 
force, of astronomic, geologic, biologic 
evolution, have in them nothing which 
should paralyze the emotions or the imag- 
ination. To attempt indeed a poetical 
“De Rerum Natura” at the present mo- 
ment were premature ; but when these and 
other scientific conceptions have become 
familiar, they will form an accepted in- 
tellectual background from which the 
thoughts and feelings and images of 
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poetry will stand out quite as effectively 
as they stood out from the antiquated cos- 
mology of the Middle Ages. Although, 
however, scientific conclusions may in the 
end subserve literature, it is certain that 
the methods and processes of science, and 
those employed in what De Quincey terms 
the literature of power, are essentially dif- 
ferent. Such literature is nothing if it is 
not personal; it expresses the thoughts, 
passions, and imaginings of an individual. 
Science aims at excluding whatever is pe- 
culiar to the individual; he must not read 
himself into the phenomena; his vision 
must be free from the mists of sentiment; 
his imagination is of use only in shaping 
an hypothesis to be verified by subsequent 
inquiry or in varying the experiments by 
which he may attain to new objective 
facts. The literature of power, if it is to 
deserve the name, must adhere to its own 
methods, unseduced by the glamor which 
at present surrounds the words scéence and 
scientific. When M. Zola appears as the 
champion of what he styles the experi- 
mental romance, and when he professes to 
practise in literature the methods of the 
eminent physiologist, Claude Bernard, he 
is in truth a charlatan juggling with words. 
It would please him to crown himself at 
once with the glory of science and the 
glory of letters. The personality of the 
writer of experimental romance, he tells 
us, is to be found in the fact that he starts, 
like the scientific investigator, with an 
hypothesis, or a general idea, which is 
presently to be verified or rejected; he 
puts his characters into motion in a certain 
environment; their behavior in this way 
or that constitutes an experiment and 
establishes or overthrows the @ friori 
hypothesis. “ This it is,” he says, “which 
constitutes the experimental romance ; to 
be master of the mechanism of human 
phenomena, to exhibit the springs of in- 
tellectual and sensual manifestations as 
they are explained to us by physiology, 
under the influences of heredity and en- 
vironing circumstances; then to exhibit 
the man living in the social mzléeu which 
he has himself created, which he modifies 
from day to day, and in the midst of which 
he experiences in his turn a continual 
transformation.” What is true in this is 
not new. Richardson and Fielding prac- 
tised the method, as far as it is a legiti- 
mate method, just as much as does the 
author of “ L’Assommoir.” What is new 
is the pretence of scientific experiment 
where none exists. 

Experimental romance is then a mis- 
| nomer; but a title which has been applied 
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to M. Zola and his group, “ the school of 
observation,” goes nearer the mark. And 
undoubtedly the scientific tendencies of 
the age have led us to value, and even to 
overvalue, the results of the mere obser- 
vation of external phenomena. Yet a re- 
action from the vague idealism of writers 
whose inspiration was drawn from the 
democratic abstractions — progress, hu- 
manity, liberty, fraternity, and the like— 
was inevitable, and has not been wholly 
unserviceable. Let the school of observa- 
tion but do its work more thoroughly, and 
we shall again be in presence of the nobler 
facts of human life as well as the baser, 
and perceive the glory of our manhood 
together with the shame. What the fruits 
of this higher realism in literature may be, 
we can divine from the perusal of such 
works as “Anna Karénina” and “ War 
and Peace.” 

The literature of power may indeed be 
stimulated by the scientific spirit of the 
age to make more exact and thorough ob- 
servations of external nature and the varie- 
ties of human life, and so to complete its 
preliminary studies; but it must adhere to 
its own methods. If a writer possess a 
powerful individuality, and can affix to 
every piece he produces his ineffaceable 
sign manual, he may bring this into relief 
by a certain air of scientific disinterested- 
ness and impassivity. So it is with the 
chief of living French poets, M. Leconte 
de Lisle. We areall the more sensible of 
the peculiar character of his genius be- 
cause he seems to submit himself with 
such a patient study to his object, while 
in fact the object is being moulded in his 
shaping hands. He has indeed learnt 
something from science, but he assumes 
no false airs, and he loyally adheres to 
the processes proper to art. 

But although the literature of power 
cannot adopt the methods of science, it is 
to a great extent otherwise with the litera- 
ture of knowledge. Thus in our own day 
we have seen the rise of a school of histo- 
rians who are too scientific, in the true 
sense of the word, to pretend that they 
are masters of a science of history. They 
have lost something, perhaps, in no longer 
conceiving a history as a work of art, as 
a passionate drama, or as a gallery of por- 
traits. They have not produced, and 
cannot by their methods produce, a Thu- 
cydides ora Tacitus. But the gains have 
outbalanced the loss. They are patient 
and indefatigable in research. They la- 
bor in original sources as the geologist 
among his strata or the comparative anat- 
oOmist among his vertebrates and inverte- 
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brates. They endeavor to lay aside prej- 
udice and passion, in order that they may 
see things as they are. They recognize 
the continuity of human history. They 
treat no portion of the past with scorn. 
They do not dress up the men of past 
ages in the costumes or the ideas of to- 
day. They study the action of great but 
obscure social forces and discover in them 
the causes of those conspicuous events 
which alone attract the attention of super- 
ficial observers. In a word, living at a 
time when the scientific spirit is domi- 
nant, they appropriate to their own uses 
some of the methods of science and culti- 
vate certain habits of mind which may be 
described as scientific. And great has 
been the gain for their special study, great 
the gain for us all. 

In the literature of criticism the influ- 
ence of science has brought loss and gain. 
Sainte-Beuve mourned over the disap- 
pearance of the circle of “studious ama- 
teurs ” in literature, vibrating to the finest 
and most fugitive impressions. But he 
does not deny that the time has come 
when we must gird up our loins courage- 
ously for a series of steadfast and labori- 
oustmarches, Noone demonstrated more 
admirably than Sainte-Beuve himself that 
it is possible to reconcile Za critigue de 
gout and /a critique naturelle; no one 
gave happier examples of that kind of 
criticism, which while remaining a deli- 
cate art yet knows how to take advantage 
of all the inductions of science and all the 
acquisitions of history.* He found his 
happiness in exquisite studies of literary 
natural history and literary physiology, 
and in reproducing from ample stores of 
knowledge and with the finest tact an im- 
age of this or that environment which has 
aided the development of genius. Yet he 
cannot forbear from uttering a light sigh 
as he thinks of days when it was possible 
to taste and dwell upon the flavor of the 
fruit without discussing all the conditions 
of soil and climate which reared the plant 
and matured the sap. Ina characteristic 
passage he makes his “last complaint,” 
half serious, half playful, against the inevi- 
table which he is fully prepared to ac- 
cept: — 


Where is that vanished time in which, even 
though one were an author and professional 
man of letters, it was not essential to engage 
in so many trains of reasoning and observe 
such learned ceremonies; when the impres- 
sion on a reader’s mind came easily, and took 
complete possession of him without an effort, 





* Nouveaux Lundis, ix., pp. 84, 85. 
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as at the theatre the play engages and interests 
the amateur pleasantly seated in his stall; 
when we could read Ancients and Moderns 
lying on our bed like Horace in the dog-days, 
or stretched on a sofa like Gray, murmuring 
to ourselves that such pleasure was better 
than the joys of Paradise or Olympus; the 
time when we walked in the shade, reading, 
like that excellent Dutchman, who could not 
conceive, he said, greater happiness here be- 
low at the age of fifty than to saunter through 
a lovely country, book in hand, sometimes 
closing it, without passion, without desire, 
yielding oneself wholly to meditation; the 
time when, like Meissonier’s ‘‘ Reader,’”’ in 
vur solitary chamber, on a Sunday afternoon, 
by the open window in its frame of honey- 
suckle, we read some book which seemed for 
the season our only love. Happy age, where 
is it flown? Nothing truly is less like it than 
to be forever on the thorns as we are nowa- 
cays when we read —than to be on our guard 
at every step, to question ourselves without 
end; to ask whether this is the right text, 
whether there is not some alteration here, 
whether the author whom we should enjoy did 
not take this in a different way, whether he 
copied from actual things or invented, whether 
he is original and in what way, whether he 
he has been faithful to his genius and to his 
race, . . . With a thousand other questions 


which spoil pleasure, breed doubt, make you 
rub your forehead, compel you to run to your 
library, to climb to the highest shelves, to 
tumble over all your books, to consult, to in- 


spect, to become in a word an artisan or a 
laboring man instead of a delicate voluptuary 
or a fastidious amateur, who inhales the spirit 
of things, and takes only what may suit him 
and gratify his taste. Epicurism of culture, 
forever lost, I fear; henceforth forbidden as- 
suredly to every critic; last religion of those 
for whom no other survived; last honor and 
last virtue of a Hamilton and a Petronius, 
how truly I conceive you, how much I regret 
you, even while I combat you, and while I 
forswear you! * 


We cannot do things by halves. _Liter- 
ary research, like historical research, must 
be exact and thorough or it is of little 
worth. It has opened new regions and 
buried ages for our study; yes, and for 
our enjoyment. It has illuminated the 
past. It has widened our sympathies. 
It has substituted for that dogmatic criti- 
cism which pronounced imperious judg- 
ments a new natural history of poets and 
prose-writers. Our library has become a 
kind of museum, in which specimens of 
the various species are arranged and class- 
ified. What we had read any way for our 
pleasure we must now study in chronolog- 
ical sequence, so that we may observe and 
follow a development. We reconstruct 


* Nouveaux Lundis, ix., pp. 86, 87. 
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our author’s environment, we investigate 
his origins. All this is well; yet subject 
to one condition — that we do not forget 
the end of study in the means, that we 
somehow and at some time get beyond the 
apparatus. It is well to know that the 
vine belongs to the natural order vtace - 5 
that it prefers an open soil with good 
drainage; that it has pentamerous flow- 
ers ; that the fruit is two-celled and four- 
seeded; and that the juice contains bi- 
tartrate of potash and tartrate of lime. 
But all this we might know although we 
had never tasted the grape or drunk acup 
of wine. The student of chemistry may 
find as interesting a subject of analysis in 
a bottle of that claret which bears the 
venerable name of an eminent and versa- 
tile statesman as in a bottle of the rarest 
vintage; but wine has other uses than 
that of affording a field for analysis. It 
rejoices the heart of man, and this quality 
of the juice of the grape deserves at least 
a certain degree of attention. 

There is undoubtedly a danger that in 
accumulation, arrangement, observation, 
analysis, induction, we may lose some of 
the finer spirit of literature. With the 
great French critic from whom I have 
quoted such a danger could not exist. 
No wine-taster had a finer palate than that 
incomparable old taster of the vintages 
of literature, Sainte-Beuve. His intellect 
was not dogmatic; he did not read to con- 
firm a theory; he did not force things, 
as his fellow-countryman, M. Taine does, 
to become mere illustrations of a doctrine; 
he would hardly, like M. Hennequin, push 
scientific criticism to the point at which it 
conjecturally explores the “third frontal 
convolution ” in the “cerebral organism” 
of a great poet; he carried his weight of 
erudition lightly and gracefully. There is 
life and not mere arrangement in all that 
he has written. Acquisition of intellec- 
tual property is admirable, but only on 
condition that we are the masters and not 
the slaves of our possessions. “ Read- 
ing,” Edmund Burke wrote in a letter of 
advice to his son, “and much reading, is 
good. But the power of diversifying the 
matter infinitely in your own mind, and of 
applying it on every occasion that arises, 
is far better; so don’t suppress the vivida 
vis.” That we may lose ourselves in ma- 
terials is the danger of our time. No 
word of counsel is more to the purpose at 
the present day than Burke’s word. Let 
knowledge and erudition do their perfect 
work, only let us see that they do not sup- 
press but rather subserve the spirit of life 
within us, 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE morning upon which I had agreed 
to avail myself of Mr. Hazlit’s guidance 
to one of the prettiest spots about, turned 
out capital for walking. Not too hot, airy 
but not windy, and with a sky which, al- 
though it occasionally veiled the sun, 
forbade the fear of rain. 

At first we talked of Start, the country, 
our destination, and so on—the things 
people open with before they begin to 
feel intimate enough to introduce their 
respective first persons singular. But 
George Hazlit, I remark, entirely leaves 
the ways and doings of his household out 
of discussion. 

Traversing a pretty rustic bridge, be- 
neath which the ubiquitous stream frisks 
clear and merrily — something like a 
Scotch one —over its shallow bed, leads 
my companion to comment upon its 
charms from an angler’s point of view; 
and this carried him on to say something 
about the hours he had spent when a boy 
on its banks. A half-sigh, which I fancied 
I heard, drew from me then the question, 
“ Should you like to be a boy again?” 

He returned me the bluntest, most em- 
phatic negative. 

“No! Of all things, I should hate to 
be a boy again. You look at me as if I 
was speaking heresy, Mrs. Markenfield. 
It’s a time of life that soon passes; don’t 
you think it’s satisfactory that even one 
person in the world shouldn’t think so 
fondly of it as the majority? ” 

“I wish often,” I returned, the man’s 
manner compelling me, as it had done the 
night before, to be perfectly genuine in 
my reply, “that I was a child, or a young 
girl again. Although there are people, 
who know all about me, who might be very 
surprised to hear me say so. So, reason- 
ing from my own circumstances, I can’t 
be sure whether I congratulate you.” 

He picked two stones from the road. 


Oh gioventu ! 
Oh gioventu! primavera della vita, 


throwing a stone in the water at each line. 

“Springs frequently are delusions, all 
chills and frosts. Well for the summer 
if it recovers from their nipping effects, 
I mean to wish for better things in my 
life than my boyhood, if I could have it 
back.” 

Start, who had rushed down to the side 
of the stream, barking, and making a tre- 
mendous fuss after the stones, diverted a 
reply which I did not quite know how to 


frame. But as we began to walk again, 
the barrier which divides generalities 
from partial confidence, once having been 
shaken, could not fail to be soon pushed 
aside. Most of us love to talk of our- 
selves ; and we never so thoroughly enjoy 
ourselves as when we can begin to do so. 
We had diverged from the road, across 
a broad common, covered with gorse 
bushes and little rushy pools ; and as re- 
moved from view of any dwelling as if 
there had not been such a thing for miles. 
Now we found ourselves, somehow, by 
the stream again at a part where, on our 
side, there was a low sedgy bank, and op- 
posite, a high one from whose summit 
thick-growing trees, apparently the out- 
skirts of a wood, seemed stooping to 
touch the water, and drink its tempting 
coolness. Earlier in the summer the low 
bank, judging by the abundant wild rose 
and hawthorn bushes about, must have 
been profusely spread with blossom, and 
on this August day it still offered a soft 
turfy seat to those who might be disposed 
to linger some minutes away, ina secluded 
resting-place —a perfectly secluded one, 
with the common behind, and the high 
bank in front screening off all onlookers. 
Places as well as moods have their in- 
fluence occasionally on the tongue. In 
my own house I have a favorite room in 
which my friend always seems to become 
more thoroughly my friend, and women 
have told me — my life is rather barren 
of romantic recollections — that in their 
intercourse with the other sex, they have 
sometimes found that the arriving at some 
special spot, a garden seat, a turn in a 
quiet road, a point of sea-beach, or even 
the getting intoa certain armchair, seems 
to bring on a free and open tide of words, 
that until then had been held back. The 
place where we stopped may have acted 
upon George Hazlit in this manner, for 
ere we had rested a few short minutes he 
suddenly said, @ fropos of nothing, — 
“Mrs, Markenfield, don’t imagine that 
because I’m conscious of having been a 
bear, I’m not quite aware that you may 
not have cared in the least whether I have 
been one or not; but, just as if you had 
taxed me with it, may I apologize and 
explain?” 
“IT know of nothing for which any apol- 
ogy from you is necessary, Mr. Hazlit.” 
He put this remark aside with a dis- 
senting turn of his head, and went on. 
“T was immensely taken by surprise 
when you came, I had no idea that your 
arrival had been negotiated until it was a 
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nicative with each other, but I suppose I 
was kept in the dark because I should 
have fought the arrangement — don’t be 
offended — tooth and nail. Even now it 
puzzles me.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t have fancied that 
even money-grasping would have led my 
father so much out of his way as to answer 
your advertisement. Think of him, dis- 
liking fresh faces, and with an establish- 
ment —establishment indeed! that’s a 
disgrace to the neighborhood, bringing a 
stranger, and a /ady stranger, amongst it 
all. Why I believe even my brother, who 
can ferret the reason for most things, was 
non-plussed! The only keynote I find, 
after any amount of thinking, is that the 
old man’s brain is going.” 

“Do you think so —really?” 

Mechanically I plucked the grass beside 
me. I was musing on the eccentricities 
of behavior I was privately aware of in 
Mr. Hazlit. 

He misunderstood me. “Don’t be 
frightened, he will never become violent 
— never attempt to lay hands on himself 
or any one about him. It has happened 
before in the family that when they begin 
to fail, they show it by strange whims and 
crotchets. Look at the way he persists in 


going about; and I have heard him some- 


times at night ” He paused a mo- 


ment, stretched further on the bank, and 
then — not looking at me but at a cloud of 
tiny insects hovering and dipping into the 
stream — went on deliberately. 

“TI said I should have fought the ar- 
rangement. Well, it’s been a stingingly 
painful one to me. I don’t like the ex- 
posure of it; and, of course, you found 
out the sort of people we are at once. 
Fancy, Mrs. Markenfield, here, where my 
father is a large land-owner, and rich 
enough in other ways to maintain the 
position well if he chose, we have no 
friends. If we ever had, they were driven 
away years ago; as I remember, we have 
always gone on, even in mother’s time, 
precisely as we do to-day.” 

Another pause which I could not break. 
I did not exactly know how to make com- 
ment. 

“You asked me as we came along, if I 
should like to be a boy again. On no 
consideration! for I had a wretched time 
of it then—at home at all events. At 
school it was better —I made friends, but 
it was never dreamed that I should visit 
their homes, or bring them to mine; in- 
deed, I should have felt grievously 
ashamed to do ¢hat. It was the same 
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with my brothers and sisters who died, 
the same with Septimus, only he fell into 
the groove before he grew up. And I 
question, whatever happens, whether he 
will alter his course of life. To go now 
and then to Paris by himself suits him far 
better than mixing with his kind in his 
own house — unfortunately. And,” he 
concluded, “when things seem to have 
touched the nadir — when other elements 
combine to make the Owlery a more un- 
desirable abode than ever, the time is 
chosen to bring i 

I don’t know how he intended to finish, 
for, as his eye travelled back from the 
flies, it caught my attention once, and his 
face flushed up into a sudden merriment 
— “a fine lady to it; a lady whese quick 
wits gauge us to a pennyworth, and who 
picks us to pieces, as a family of miserly 
country lunatics, for the benefit of her 
friends in town.” 

There was a suppressed laugh in his. 
eyes all the time. 

“ Don’t let me make you feel remorseful. 
It is on account of the impression we are 
creating in the lady personally that I am 
galled. I have kept out of her way, and 
trembled under her glance, because it’s 
distasteful and humiliating to me to know 
I form part of the mise en scdne in her 
unique experience of a sordid ménage. 

“Which it was no business of hers to 
comment upon,” I broke in, thoroughly 
uncomfortable at what he said. “If things. 
are as you describe, in your home, Mr. 
Hazlit, it is plainly to be seen that they 
are perfectly alien to you. The real mat- 
ter of consequence is that they disturb 
you, not how a stupid woman lets her 
thoughts run. Consider me, henceforth, 
a stupid woman, whose eyes, and ears, and 
perceptions, take in and retain very little 
that goes on before them.” 

“Well, it’s off my mind now, at all 
events,” he replied, by no means rejecting 
the hand which, after my impulsive fash- 
ion, I believe I tendered him as I spoke, 
“that I’ve had the chance of explaining 
I’m not quite the unmanner'y brute you 
must have set me down for. Now let me 
ask you —a prosaic question that insists 
on a truthful answer — are you comfort- 
able —are you decently attended to? — 
being here. I think the place can’t quite 
have frightened you, as it is at your option 
to go away when you please and you’ve 
stayed nearly a month. But, still, fie 
the balance of this for that won’t weigh an 
iota with you, so pray tell me if there is 
anything lacking to make your time pass. 
as pleasantly as possible.” 
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“ Thank you — nothing. I am perfectly 
well treated, Mr. Hazlit.” 

He had pulled his hat off as he lay, to 
enjoy the breeze,and appeared to be de- 
cided!y enjoying it. He is not perhaps, 
strictly, the handsome man I thought 
him, before he gave me the opportunity of 
studying him nearer. What makes him 
striking is that he has what is so seldom 
seen in this country, perfectly light eyes 
set under thick eyebrows combined with a 
skin which is unusually dark. His hair is 
not dark, and it has a crisp curl over the 
forehead. But his features, though bold, 
are nondescript, neither of his father’s or 
mother’s type, and when he is grave he 
appears to have a sort of sullenness in his 
expression that is rather alarming. I must 
say, though, that his smile has a frank 
heartiness, and his laugh a healthy ring 
that is good te hear; <nd, although he.is 
only of middle height, he is so well put 
together that he looks actually tall. 

“You don’t happen to know,” he in- 
quired abruptly after fumbling for some 
time in his coat pocket, ‘‘ of anything that 
is good—that you can recommend for 
neuralgia?” 

Does not everybody know of some spe- 
cific infallible in cases they can quote? I 
have never been a victim to this undescrib- 
able malady, but for some months of our 
short married life Mr. Markenfield was a 
martyr to it, and we tried all that the skill 
of physicians (combined with the sugges- 
tions of friends) could prescribe, to effect 
acure. I hada host of prescriptions and 
quackeries at my tongue’s end, and I ran 
through several, forthwith. George Haz- 
lit listened duly, but at the end of a batch 
he shook his head hopelessly, and said, — 

“TI can’t remember half. I never had 
the neuralgia in my life, so I’ve no recol- 
lections of my own to help me to remem- 
ber what you tell me. Will it trouble you 
to kindly put them all down on paper, 
some time? All the lot, if you please. I 
shall be desperately grateful ; I’m asking 
for a friend of mine—~a lady who is a 
great sufferer.” 

“Fraulein Rémak!” I decided men- 
tally; and if she has endured the pro- 
longed strain of an engagement of many 
years, I am not surprised that she suffers 
from neuralgia. 

“I’m sorry,” I replied, “if your friend 
has become worn down by a complaint of 
long standing. In that case itis always 
difficult to cure. One often finds that peo- 
ple who have something on their minds 
for instance 

“ That’s exactly how it is with her,” he 





interrupted prompt!y ; “she has plenty to 
trouble her. Poor Frieda!” 

“I’ve known her since I was almost a 
boy,” he went en toexplain. “She is my 
cousin— I once thought she would have 
been my wife before now.” 

He had chosen to tell me, and I — well, 
I was right in what I had guessed. There- 
fore I said with some emphasis, — 

* A long engagement is a tedious bur- 
den for any girl to bear, anda man who 
keeps her tied to him in that way is very 
cruel.” 

“Why do you speak so ‘warmly, Mrs. 
Markenfield? J’m# not the cause of 
Frieda’s ill health. I quite agree with 
you; and I was never engaged to her, or 
any other woman, for an hour. When I 
was at Heidelberg—let me see—I’m 
thirty-two, twelve — no— nearly fourteen 
years ago, now, I lived with her father, 
Professor Wagner, poor as a rat, but 
crammed with learning, and that was how 
it came about. She was his little major- 
domo; for he was nothing but a child 
away from books, and my aunt was dead. 
Well, I was only a few months younger 
than Frieda, and, as some fellow placidly 
puts it, ‘and it was love ’— very nice too, 
at first.” 

His face took an introspective expres- 
sion as he leaned dreamily on his elbow, 
looking at the water, but seeing — not, I 
believe, the actual stream—rather, the 
far-away Neckar, with the forest-clad hills 
surmounting it. 

“She taught me loads. She was won- 
derfully clever— knew more of dead 
tongues and living sciences than any 
woman I ever came across; I used to 
listen while she expounded, and also 
preached little homilies for my moral ben- 
efit; and I pretended proper attention, 
thinking most of the time of her round 
pink face, and her big blue eyes, and her 
flaxen hair—such long hair! She was 
very soft-mannered, but as prim as you 
please.” 

“And what did the professor say? 
Wouldn’t the match have pleased him?” 

“ The professor said and saw nothing. 
Good old moie! he was always poring 
among his papers and dry-as-dust trea- 
tises ; mentally, even when they were not 
actually before him. Besides, in the ways 
of salad love he was not well up.” 

“And so?” 

“And so—I used to take her long 
rows on the Neckar in the evening, and 
walks up the hills on Sunday afternoon; 
and we watched the villagers holding 
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her into taking a demure part therein. 
Then we often strolled up to the castle, 
and rambled in the woods about, she talk- 
ing in her half girlish, half old-fashioned 
style, but always with the most amazing 
good sense, that sounded so comic when 
I looked at her plump child’s face.” 

“ Had you no rivals?” 

“ Well, I was confoundedly jealous of a 
young Kreisrichter, they called him, who 
was always dangling about. I remember 
he once told me that all English people 
had faces shaped like boats, so I seized 
the chance of paying him out for the pangs 
of jealousy he gave me, under the pretence 
of avenging the insult to my national physi- 
ognomy. But he was no match for me in 
fighting. I could not, for shame, press 
the encounter to extremities.” 

“And how long did your—love affair 
goon?” 

“ About three years. And while she ap- 
peared to get both more friendly, and more 
perfectly at ease with me every month, I 
gradually worked myself into such a furi- 
ous state of spooniness that I could think 
of nothing but that, and became so irrita- 
ble, that at last old Wagner noticed. You 
see, at that time, I was dependent on my 
father, and I knew well enough what he’d 
say to a daughter-in-law. Still, if right 
had been done, Frieda’s mother and mine 
would have gone share and share alike 
with their father’s money; but there had 
been a grand family quarrel, and my 
mother got the lump, which was a crying 
piece of injustice. I fully intended to 
marry Frieda but I knew I should have to 
wait a few years before I could maintain 
her, and so I had better not keep her ‘tied 
to me,’ as you put it, too long. But one 
night — one summer evening “5 

Again he had left off studying the 
stream, and, always with the same intro- 
spective look, turned towards me. 

“We were standing by the gateway — 
in the castle grounds—with the broad 
walk, as it seemed, to ourselves. More 
twilight had been burned while we loitered 
than commended itself altogether to my 
German maiden’s thrift of time, and she 
was suggesting returning home, when, all 
in a moment, the dykes and breakwaters 
gave way —swsh! the floods of my pas- 
sion swept them to destruction, even to 
my own amazement. I shall never forget 
Frieda’s scared face; the utter break-up 
of its quaint kittenishness into bewildered 
astonishment. She let me rave as I liked 





— for some time. 

“Then, very gently and quietly, she 
told me that she was promised; she had 
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been promised these ages past —to Herr 
Josef Rémak, who was only waiting toget 
rich enough to marry her.” 

“ Little wretch! and she wiled away the 
time by flirting with you?” 

“No, no, excuse me! She had no idea 
of flirting whatever. Phlegmatic in per- 
ception, wrapped up in her own attach- 
ment, she had not had the least idea that 
I intended love-making. With crushing 
candor she declared that she had never 
considered me more than a mere boy —a 
very child. My modest overtures, it ap- 
peared, had been as commonplace in her 
eyes as those of her young brothers. She 
thought as little of walking with me, of 
accepting attributes of affection from me, 
as if I had been one of them. I was so 
hideously dumbfoundered — my whole 
world of inner life had so floated away 
from me at her words, leaving not an inch 
of tangible remainder to grasp at — that I 
neither attempted pleading or reproach. 
Then she fell to praising her Rémak — his 
goodness and his learning —I know she 
always thought me an ignoramus — vouch- 
safing no touch of comfort for the awful 
crash my pride had suffered along with my 
passion. I believe, however, that my 
pride thanked her for that. She told me 
earnestly, over and over, that I was in- 
deed foolish—indeed a boy —but she 
should say nothing to Josef about me — 
he might be angry —I longed that she 
would tell him, and that he would take it 
into his head to resent.” 

For the last moments George Hazlit 
had spoken with vigorous descriptiveness, 
studying by a glance from time to time, 
whether this episode which lay twelve 
years or so in his rear had any interest for 
me. 

“In the end she desired to be taken 
home, and on our passage thither, think- 
ing, perhaps, that as I evidently viewed 
myself in a manly light, others also might 
allow me more weight than she had done, 
she besought me to break the news of her 
engagement to the professor. It appeared 
that having acted as mistress in his home 
for so many years, she had always shrunk 
from letting him know that at a stated 
period she had pledged herself to leave 
him, and with my first insight into the 
meaning of the phrase ‘irony of fate,’ I 
bitterly promised. Still there was a dash 
of sweet with the bitter. I deemed that 
if I did what she asked, she would con- 
clude more readily that the blow I had 
been dealt was not fatal. I could take 
upon myself to introduce Rémak to the 
innocent papa if 2 
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“‘ Of course — I was young, you know — 
that zsm’¢ a caterpillar on your dress, 
Everything speeds as quick as the pulse 


“Mr. Hazlit, pardon my irterrupting, 
but from the way you are talking, particu- 
larly now you have begun to smile, I don’t 
understand what you felt, or whether after 
the shock was over you really felt much at 
all.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Markenfield! Well, be- 
lieve me, the smile is entirely a smile only 
of the present, for it would have been dif- 
ficult to raise one at the time. It is phys- 
ical with me, a part of my constitution, 
that often when I announce or first receive 
tidings of anything specially tragic or dis- 
agreeable I am tortured with an instinct 
to laugh very much belying my true feel- 
ings. I have given mortal offence by 
doing so on more than one occasion. So, 
although I cannot say that I am suffering 
to-day from my smash of bygone times, 
credit me that when it came, I did so most 
acutely. I shall remember that night to 
my dying day; after I had conveyed my 
little cousin home, I rushed out again and 
wandered about the hills like a maniac, 
imprecating Rémak—deploring myself, 
positively crying, I believe, in the trans- 
ports of my disappointed affection.” 

“Poor boy! Well, then, after the first 
edge had worn off — did you stand Frieda’s 
friend with your uncle?” 

“ Certainly, and obtained a little sooth- 
ing balm thereby. I was as frantic with 
mortified pride for the light in which I 
had been considered as with hurt love. 
But when I began to break the news to 
old Wagner I saw a complacent gratula- 
tion deep down beneath the scholarly 
wrinkles of his face, that as I went on 
faded by degrees to blank chagrin, But 
he consented, kindly and affectionately, 
that Frieda should follow her own inclina- 
tions. Only, mark, I knew he imagined 
at first I was going to speak for myself, 
and he would have welcomed me as a son- 
in-law with enthusiasm far beyond the 
kind acquiescence he yielded to Rémak’s 
suit. So there was unguent for my in- 
sulted manhood, and I fulfilled my mission 
with heroic thoroughness. 

“ And then,” he concluded, springing to 
his feet, and holding out his hand to help 
me to rise, “then I saw the lovers to- 
gether ; so undisturbed by my nobly borne 
disappointment that I was positively re- 
volted by their demeanor, and I began to 
fall out of love with Frieda; so the ‘ might 
have been,’ which if it stays with one long 
enough adds quite a zest to life when one 
deliberately lays oneself out to feel senti- 
mental, began subtly to drive away the 
struggling, furious, active ‘it shall be.’” 

“It soon began, I think.” 


then. Only, as I said, one remembers by 
times. I’m glad, however, that I was 
always friendly to Rémak, a great, blonde- 
bearded fellow, whom Frieda believed to 
be a typical Tannhauser in appearance, 
for he died not long after they were mar- 
ried — suddenly. ‘The professor died too, 
and the rest scattered. My little Frieda 
— mine in imagination at eighteen — has 
not had as much happiness as she might. 
And she is very poor, with twolads. Now 
for the caves; what a tiresome yarn I’ve 
been boring you with.” 

This history kept in my mind as we 
strolled through the recesses of the.wood ; 
to which we crossed by stepping-stones, 
finding it quite lonely, and hushed with a 
summer’s day’s stillness. George Hazlit 
showed me the caves, which have a won- 
derful echo, and lie buried in a hidden 
corner of woodland beauty. Afterwards, 
we refreshed ourselves at a convenient 
farmhouse, and as we returned towards 
evening, I speculated once or twice, 
whether since Madame Rémak became a 
widow her old lover had ever renewed his. 
suit. From his manner I could not in the 
least judge, and he had volunteered no in- 
formation. Perhaps, the ties of her affec- 
tion still held her, although those of her 
troth had been loosed by death, and she 
still rejected him. One thing, however, 
although he did not hint at, without much 
difficulty in making two and two fit, I 
arrived at. I knew who was banker for 
the lady, who had assumed the onus of 
seeing after the two boys; and I mentally 
decided that my companion is but a degen- 
erate Hazlit. 

We took a road over some fields home- 
wards. They were duskening, the hedges 
looked like misty black lines, and some 
stars strayed out long before we saw the 
low-lying Owlery, with its old surrounding 
trees, and ivied chimneys. 

“The front gate will be locked,” said 
George, when we were a few yards from 
it. “It always is at dark; it’s part of the 
routine. We shall have to go through the 

ard.” 

, Proceeding thither, Start, in the van, 
advertised our advance by a barking 
flourish, and immediately after, Keezie, 
with a shawl over her head, the image of 
a gipsy mother, appeared in the road, as 
if she might have been outside, awaiting 
us. 

“Mr. George, Mr. George!” she cried 





out ; “here’s been doings! Your brother’s 




















had to go away on business this afternoon, 
he’ll not be back till morning, and she’s 
as drunk as a Scotchman, and nearly set 
the house on fire. Martha came to fetch 
me, scared out of her senses, and the chil- 
dren screaming with fright.” 

“Hush, you old idiot! don’t you see?” 
cried George, with such stern sharpness 
that she paused in the midst of her ex- 
cited outpourings, as I turned to one side 
and walked on. 

“] forgot the lady,” she began again in 
a whisper which was certainly a stage one 
insomuch as it was perfectly audible. “I 
forgot her, altogether. But, oh, it’s been 
awful! Nobody but me to go to her and 
stop her singing, and shouting, and laugh- 
ing, and dancing about with a candle till 
] thought there’d have been a bonfire 
made of everything —and the girl worse 
than no use, with her silly crying. How- 
ever, she’s dropped to sleep at last, and 
we’ve put her on the bed, and took the 
lights away, and there she’ll stay till to- 
morrow, happen. But where in the Lord’s 
name did she get the stuff? You never 
brought it her, surely? And I can’t find 
out where she’s hidden it, to take it away. 
She’s took her opportunity when 4e’s off, 
and she’s the cunning of Old Nick to get 
what she wants, and without money; so I 
brought the children here, and they’re 
sleeping in Miss Waylen’s room.” 

I could not hear George’s answer. It 
was low and emphatic, and must have con- 
tained some direction, for with a coincid- 
ing “Ay, ay, I'll go see,” she stumped 
away, and he followed me, and took me 
round to the hall-door. Not a shade of 
comment, not one syllable of reference to 
what he knew I must have heard, escaped 
him. But there was a ring in his voice 
which indicated vexation; and when we 
were in the hall, where a lamp burnt ona 
table, I saw that his face had relapsed 
into the gravity of my first acquaintance 
with him, and that his eyes were cold and 
steely. 

The parlor lights were out. After a 
fixed hour the household, by rule, is sup- 
posed to be in bed. But the light in the 
hall showed us up well; he as upright 
and alert as when we started, I in but 
middling case. I am sorry that I am, 
being town-bred and out of practice, an 
indifferent walker, but I had not hinted 
this to my companion, who stood holding 
my heavy candlestick and looking at me. 

“You must be fearfully hungry,” he 
said dubiously, “we have walked so far. 
Let me go and forage for you. 1 don’t 
know what there is in the house ; but they 
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shall hear me in the morning if I don’t 
find anything satisfactory.” 

“No; thank you all the same, very 
much. Mrs. Skey, or Miss Waylen, is 
very good tome. When I have been out 
beyond hours I have never missed finding 
everything I can want in my bedroom.” 

“ But you zever ought to be out so late 
as that, alone. Don’t you know, although 
you can discard the conventionalities 
hereabouts, a country neighborhood is be- 
set with much more actual danger than a 
town?” 

He tendered me my lighted candle- 
stick; when, suddenly, a waft of air, 
blown perhaps by the monkey demon who 
guards the stair, extinguished it, and his 
nostrils curled in marked disfavor. 

“ What an odious smell !” 

I laughed. 

“Mrs. Markenfield, may I ask how 
long you have allowed this cheese-paring 
establishment to inflict a tallow candle 
upon you?” 

“TI don’t mind it; and you are ‘ out’ of 
wax just now, Mrs. Skey says” —and so 
they have been all the time of my sojourn, 
and the odor which aroused George Haz- 
lit’s displeasure has grown quite familiar 
tome. ‘Don’t trouble youself about it, 
please. It is not of the least moment. I 
am superior to being disturbed by the 
preference of wax to tallow.” 

He relit the candle. “To-morrow we 
will make an alteration, for,” handing the 
antique holder to me, and scenting the 
air again, “this is unpardonable ; it is an 
‘offence’ to a ‘masterpiece of nature !’” 

He made his fine bow, of the era of 
long waistcoats and ruffles, swords and 
snuff-boxes; and I returned it as statelily 
as I could, with a high-heeled, furbelowed, 
patch-and-powder kind of curtsy; then 
run up-stairs — ran rather quickly from his 
“sood-night,” to digest his compliment 
out of the range of his keen scrutiny. 

For by a “masterpiece of nature,” I 
fancy, and think still, on cool reflection, 
what struck me at the time —he meant 
my nose. 


CHAPTER VI. 

PATTERING raindrops, falling from a 
dull sky, awoke me next morning earlier 
than ordinary, and, once awake, the chat- 
tering of Maisie and Lulu in the room 
next mine kept meso. I believe Lizzie 
was already down-stairs, for she is a good 
second to the marvellous Keezie, who 
generally knows the weather before the 
lark. The children had quite forgotten 
their fright of the previous night, for they 
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were playing and quarrelling, and lunging 
about in a manner that made the wall 
shake. I wished that the breakfast hour 
was not so late as is the custom, in defer- 
ence, I suppose, to my conceived London 
habits, as I lay a tiresome while, thinking, 
in a provokingly energetic mood. I heard 
George descend, then the ringing of Mr. 
Hazlit’s bell, then the sound of the chil- 
dren’s ablutions, performed under the 
direction of Lizzie, before a dull thump 
outside my door, and the knuckly knock 
of Mrs. Skey, announced that my hot 
water had arrived. 

As at breakfast I was alone with Miss 
Waylen, the children taking that meal 
with Keezie, I seized the occasion, being 
hurried on to do so by her pale, hollow- 
eyed look —as if the morning had found 
her with forces rather jaded than re- 
cruited —to open the scheme which has 
been hatching in my brain on her behalf, 
with as friendly and considerate a preface 
as I was capable of. I hope I did it deli- 
cately, and not as if I was too well aware 
of the treatment she receives, for I can 
see that she is a person who shrinks from 
confidence. She was so very white, and 
the purple marks beneath her eyes sug- 
gested night-watches so clearly, that they 
gave me an excuse for saying I thought 
her mode of life and duties were griev- 
ously injurious to her health, keeping her 
up too late, and indoors far too much. I 
then introduced by degrees the plan I 
have thought of, which is her taking the 
post of travelling companion to Mrs. 
Garrable. That restless, thoroughly kind 
creature, is warm-heartedness itself to 
every one about her; and literally pants 
to make all the world comfortable. She 
would get over this girl’s not being a lin- 
guist; and in other respects —quick, 
clear-headed, and neat-fingered as she is, 
refined, too, by nature, both in appearance 
and manner — Lizzie would suit admira- 
bly. Her subdued, shy attitude, as if she 
was not so happy as she might be made, 
would win my friend’s heart directly, and 
I feel convinced that I could effect the 
engagement. 

So | gradually made my proposition, 
and saw, first, surprise, then a faint glint 
of hope and pleasure touch the heavy blue 
eyes. They actually met mine, as she 
listened. Once she seemed as if she were 
going to question me, and I paused — 
vainly — then resumed again, baiting my 
offer as temptingly as I could. The fish, 


I perceived, hovered near; when — pro- 
voking ! in the dawn of my self-congratula- 
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with which I know she veils conscious 
deception, suddenly changed Lizzie’s face. 
“‘ You are very good, Mrs. Markenfield ; 
very, very kind; but I mustn’t think of it. 
I cannot leave here.” 

I said “ Why?” rather dryly. 

“ Because —I cannot. I feel it is my 
duty to stay. I mustn’t think ofa change. 
Even such a pleasant one as you are so 
kind as to have thought of.” 

“ Pardon me, stop me if I ask too much, 
I know you have relations who placed you 
here, perhaps you help to support them? 
It may be your parents that you believe 
would be angry if you left this house. If 
so, and it is a matter of money — most 
things are — I can promise you that your 
exchange will be for the better.” 

She still maintained her expression of 
artificial serenity, but a faint color rose in 
her cheeks. 

“I have a father, Mrs. Markenfield, and 
my earnings are useful to him. But it is 
not that; if I had twice as much offered 
to me to go anywhere else, I should still 
be bound to stop where I am.” 

“Ts your father in bad health? Don’t 
you wish to go a long distance away from 
him?” 

My father is a strong man, 
— much stronger than I am.” 

I traced a little bitterness in this sen- 
tence. Without doubt, under whatever 
pressure she remained, it was her father 
who had first fixed her to this post. 

“ Then, I suppose, you mean your place 
here couldn’t be supplied? Of course you 
are most valuable. Nurse, housekeeper, 
secretary —I wonder how many more 
offices in one person. And so well filled, 
too, they all are ; the combination is cheap 
at five hundred a year. But it is very 
dear to the combiner. It is ruining her 
health, and preying on her spirits.” 

The color faded again; and she began 
to plait the cloth nervously. At last in a 
hesitating voice, but with a soft ingenuous- 
ness which another less sceptical might 
well have been deceived by, Lizzie mur- 
mured, — 

“ Mr. Hazlit is very old and failing very 
quickly. I oughtn’t toleavehim. I know 
how necessary Iam to him. He expects 
I shall stay here until he dies. My father 
owed him money, and he forgave the debt 
— it was a heavy one, It is my duty to 
remain. He is quite dependent on me— 
for so much —and he is always kind, So 
are they all.” 

This put me past my patience. I left 
the table, and walked to the window, try- 





tion, that odious look, that over-sweetness 


ing to bridle any superfrankness of speech. 
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But to be aware that this girl must know 
as well as I do to what she has subjected 
herself, what indignities she has endured, 
on account of her position at the Owlery, 
and to see her obstinately discard the ex- 
tricating plank I was trying to hold for 
her, —it was unbearable, and words came. 

“‘ Miss Waylen, without in the least de- 
siring to slight your capabilities, let me 
say that your post is one which belongs 
properly to some one far older — and very 
different from yourself. Mr. Hazlit may 
be kind — so in gratitude he ought — but 
his kindness has done you the reverse of 
good; and it is not active. The others 
are unkind; they are rude and cruel be- 
yond what self-respect allows a woman to 
put up with. Youcan look for no change 
in them, and perhaps it is natural that 
they should resent your footing here. 
Have you ever thought, either, of the 
future? When Mr. Hazlit dies, which 
might be almost any day, what will his 
son say to you within the hour?” 

I would not proceed further. I would 
not hint at my opinion of her conduct, if 
she is building on the future, and if she 
suffers the humiliating present in hope, or 
knowledge, of what it will bring her. My 
back was towards Lizzie, and I was sur- 
veying annoyedly the straight-pouring 
rain, the puddle-dented paths, and drag- 
gled shrubs. I did not hear a step across 
the floor, but I felt my dress caught at, 
and looked round to see her — the tears 
streaming from her eyes, her lips trem- 
bling with agitation — holding to my skirt, 
while she half knelt on, half stretched her- 
self over, a chair behind me. 

“Oh, Mrs. Markenfield, I know it! I 
know it all, — much better than it could be 
told tome. Don’t be angry that I can’t 
do what you want, don’t think I don’t wish 
it with all my heart. If it was only pos- 
sible, if it only was! Don’t be angry, pity 
me for being without a friend in the world, 
without one. Mr. Hazlit, even, has never 


been my friend, nor my father, nor any. 


one I could have trusted in. And;I have 
been so miserable. I have had years of 
an unhappy life. Oh! howcan I persuade 
you that I mustn’t accept your kindness, 
that I cannot, and yet prevent your think- 
ing that I am ungrateful, that I am doing 
wrong!” 

So pitiful were her streaming eyes, so 
strong was the appeal in her face, doubly 
strong from its beauty, and its unmistak- 
able weakness, which now she was nat- 
ural, stood out with painful clearness, that 
my vexation died in the impulse to soothe 
and console her. I was constrained to 





take her hands, to say all that I could coin 
to reassure her that I thought no ill of 
her, that I only pitied, and earnestly 
wished to help her; trying, also, when 
she was calmer, to urge my point more 
artfully, again, in a way that should not 
affect her overstrung nerves ; but I might 
have spared my breath. 

She listened to me, held my hands con- 
fidingly, grew slowly quieter, stilled her 
sobs, and now and then gave me back a 
few words. I forgot what I was saying, 
when abruptly, and tightening her grasp, 
she said, — 

“Mrs. Markenfield, yesterday morning 
you were saying that you might not be 
here much longer. But I pray you — oh, 
I beg you—and you don’t know, you 
can’t, that itis almost life to me to grant 
my request, not to go yet. Stay a few 
weeks longer. There will be more fine 
weather; you shall not be annoyed by 
anything in the house, or frightened by see- 
ing any part of what you heard about last 
night. I will do anything in the world if 
you will not leave yet. I shall be grateful 
to you all my life; oh, I feel as if I should 
die if you went away now!” 

“ Die, my dear; what do you mean?” 

She bent her head until her forehead 
touched the backs of our joined hands, 
and whispered very low, — 

“Of fright, of fright. I dare not be 
here alone then!” 

“Tam not going yet,” I affirmed, though, 
indeed, a few days ago it had entered my 
head. “I’m very well here, and in proof 
that I have so far made ro plans for mov- 
ing, a box of my belongings is coming 
down by to-night’s train.” 

She seemed relieved, but still kept her 
head lowered, and murmured incoherent- 
ly: “Oh, I am afraid, I am afraid! — 
those stairs and passages!” 

We were thus found by Mrs. Skey, 
whose mouth opened in surprise, and 
whose eye darted a malignant ray upon 
the girl. This entry aroused her; she 
threw a grateful glance at me, released her 
hold, and went away, keeping her tell-tale 
face averted from the sharp old witch as 
well as she could. 

“Folks has different ways of saying 
their prayers!” she commented causti- 
cally, as she began to clear the breakfast 
paraphernalia. “Some as goes to bed 
tired out have kept on their knees till 
morning, and woke themselves up many a 
time saying ‘ Yes, it’s pretty cold, Amen,’ 
or ‘ Deliver us from evil, —who’s that a- 
worrying to find my old nightcap?’ But 
to say prayers to a lady whose print frock 
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won’t wash, I know, just as well as if I 
saw it hanging with all the colors run to- 
gether on a line, and drop, drop, crocodile 
drops over it all the while, is enough to 
make it worth the time to say ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread,’ for hours to- 
gether!” 

I laughed heartily; with my heart full 
of Lizzie, and sympathetic tears yet wet- 
ting my cheeks. “Keep your curiosity, 
old woman, you are not going to be told 
everything,” was, however, my private re- 
ply to her remark. 

“Have you enjoyed your breakfast?” 
she pursued; “that fish is good by the 
smell o’t, and well fried, too, miss.” 

“The fish is delicious. Try the one 
that is left, Mrs. Skey, if you don’t scorn 
my leavings.” 

“It’ud choke me! It will go to the 
children’s dinner if they don’t go home, 
and little fear of that. You heard last 
night; Mr. George was rusty — but what’s 
the use of gammon now, when you’ve 
heard? Well, Martha’s been over again 
this morning, and madam’s woke up and 
locked herself in, and the girl listened and 
could tell by the smell that she’d got to 
her brandy again. Where she hides it I 
don’t know! I searched all about last 
night, but folks are as cunning as thieves 
when they want to drink. However, 


when the master gets home he'll stop it if 
he wants, and if he doesn’t he’ll not.” 


“* What 
doesn’t’?” 

“Just this ; sometimes he lets her take 
her fling, minding she doesn’t harm the 
children, or set the house a-fire, when 
she’s started, as if it might be he heeded 
little what she does with herself. Though 
he keeps her from it, and keeps her from 
it, before, just like a cat keeps a mouse 
from ’scaping — tantalizing. Did you 
note him t’other day when she broke that 
bottle? this fit was coming on, that was 
what ailed her. All the morning she’d 
been teasing and worrying Mr. George to 
get her stuff. For when she first began 
drinking, she told him she wanted brandy 
for illness, toothache, and the like, com- 
plaining that her husband was too stingy 
to buy it.” 

“Don’t you think, Mrs. Skey, you tell 
me rather too much? Remember, these 
family matters are no business of mine.” 

I often cut Keezie short, now. But the 
passage of her words is a pipe perforated 
with many holes, and if I stop the main 
outlet, the stream still bursts through. 


do you mean ‘if he 


by 


“T can trust you, ma’am; and, besides, | 
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knows? My! how the brothers have ar- 
geyed over it. ‘It’s your fault; amuse 
her, take her out, give her something else 
to think of,’ says one. ‘Take her out, 
my dear fellow. NotI! I married her 
for something else than to take out,’ 
smiles t’other. And he doesn’t bother 
much, except it interferes with what he 
wants her to do, and then she daren’t 
drink for her life. However, not if they 
live to fourscore, will he forgive her drop- 
ping her baby down some stone steps 
once when she was fuddled; marking its 
face so as the child’s a sight to be seen, 
and will be all its days ; not to say that the 
little ’un might as well have been killed 
as not. No! he remembers whenever he 
looks at Lulu, and he’s even with missis, 
more or less every hour.” 

I shivered, with a remembrance of what 
Septimus had said to me on this subject, 
and of his look. I perfectly believed the 
old woman. She spoke with a sort of 
chuckle, and it was obvious that she en- 
tirely took the man’s side against his 
unfortunate wife,— unfortunate that her 
loveless, monotonous life had impelled 
her to what is often the solace of women 
much less coarse, and having wider re- 
sources in themselves than Isabella. 

“Good -morning, Mrs. Markenfield.” 
George Hazlit’s entrance stopped Keezie’s 
outpourings. “I’ve been wasting time in 
seeking this old gossip, and here she is! 
Keezie, I’m going to Bollerton for a doc- 
tor. I’ve been up-stairs, and I don’t like 
the look of my father, or his manner either. 
Neither does Miss Waylen, who was dis- 
turbed in the night with him.” 

“ Disturbed !” jeered Dame Skey, fold- 
ing her arms pugnaciously. “ Yes; she 
was disturbed.. To creep down the back 
passages, with no candle, like a ghost, 
and with something going tingle-tingle, 
like bells, in her hand!” 

“Will you be good enough to listen? 
Your master’s breathing is bad, and he 
seems to be rather wandering. I didn’t 
tell him what I’m going to do. You or 
Miss Waylen can if you like ; but see that 
he doesn’t get up. Mrs. Markenfield, if 
you will write me a few of those recipes 
you quoted yesterday, now, you will 
greatly oblige me.” Then in another tone 
as he drew néarer, “ Are you tired? Did 
I drag you along, unconscionably? It 
was on my mind that I did last night. And 
you don’t look half so bright as usual this 
morning!” 

Nor did I feel so. My conversation 
with Lizzie was partly to blame. And, 


what harm talking of what all the world considering the amount of open-air exer- 
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cise taken previously, I had had a singu- 
larly wakeful night. 

“ Perhaps I am a little tired. 1’m sorry 
to hear about Mr. Hazlit. Is there any- 
thing I can do?” 

“ No, thank you.” He did not expr«ss 
more sorrow, and he appeared rather reso- 
lute than troubled. 

“Except the neuralgia prescriptions. 
1’ll get them written at once.” 

I sat down to my writing-case while he 
and Keezie went away together. In about 
twenty minutes he returned, with a thick 
despatch, all ready for fastening, in his 
hand. 

He thanked me heartily, saying, as he 
slipped my piece of paper inside his let- 
ter, “It’s strange how people alter. I 
told you, when Frieda was a girl, that she 
was the mainstay of the house. Every- 
thing hinged upon her. When she mar- 
ried she got into the way of continually 
referring to Rémak, who, poor fellow, had 
more beard than brains, as far as worldly 
wisdom went; and now she wants as 
much guiding as a child — more than her 
boys do —and seems quite dependent on 
other people.” 

I thought, as he fastened the envelope, 
that Frieda was lucky in having such an 
adviser to appeal to. Had she aright to 
appeal? While I was thus reflecting he 
glanced towards the window and said, 
smiling, — 

“Judging by the sky you’re going to 
have plenty of time to rest to-day. Don’t 
let the children worry you, and good-bye 
for the present.” 

When he was gone I sent for Maisie 
and Lulu, and kept them, listening to their 
chatter, and telling various stories, which 
I thought I had forgotten, for their be- 
hoof. Poor little things! their ignorance 
of the familiar fictions which I can’t re- 
member zof¢ knowing tells its own tale. 

I inquired after Mr. Hazlit at dinner, 
and Lizzie said that he had dozed through 
the morning, and had not been told of his 
son’s going for a doctor. The women 
seemed afraid of the news rousing him to 
some rash act of opposition. 

When Miss Waylen again disappeared, 
I was left entirely to my devices, and'such 
thoughts as sprang up thickly in my mind 
over the unattractive piece of fancy-work 
I made slow progress with. I cou/d not 
read. The rain continued, though gently, 
and the paths were spongy. George Haz- 
lit did not return, and I was resolving to 
brave the weather and sally forth, the 
quiet of the parlor waxing burdensome to 
me, when the room suddenly grew some 
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degrees darker, causing me to look up in 
search of the reason. 

Outside the window, her face almost 
touching the glass, was Septimus’s wife, 
bareheaded, without wrapper or umbrella. 
The wet was glistening on her hair. Her 
face was sodden and gloomy, and her eyes 
seemed to have sunk quite away beneath 
their brows. 

They travelled round the room, then 
fixed on me. “I want to come in!” she 
called out ; “ I’m getting wet.” 

She said it fiercely, as if I was keeping 
her out. “Comein!”I replied quickly. 
“ Run round to the side door; I'll open 
it,” 

The side door was the nearest entrance, 
but it is always locked. I hastened to it ; 
but before my unaccustomed fingers could 
draw the bolts and turn the key, I heard 
her stamping impatiently without. 

“Such rain!” she grumbled, marching 
straight past me, towards the parlor; “to 
be out in with nothing to cover one; and 
you seem dry enough here.” 

She went unsteadily to the: sofa and 
dropped upon it. Her speech was jum- 
bled and thick, making her words sound 
like a flock of driven sheep which she 
could not manage. Her vacant, heavy 
eyes rolled aimlessly around. 

“ Shall I ring for a towel, or something 
to dry your dress with?” I inquired. 

“ No, don’t! Old Keziah will come if 
you do, and I hate the sight of her. Oh, 
my head— my head’s splitting! I'll let 
it alone. The rain may help to cool it.” 

There was likelihood in this; and she 
is strong enough, judging by appearance, 
to be proof against rain-water. I helped 
her to dry her dress; I believe she availed 
herself of my gown for the purpose. 

“ All very well,” she began again, giving 
me a Stare which, after expressing defi- 
ance for a few minutes, relapsed into 
meaninglessness. ‘All very well for you. 
It’s fine enough for him to say, ‘ Look at 
the contrast! and you both are called 
women!’ You’ve not been cooped like 
a prisoner, and dressed like a pauper. 
You’ve done as you like, and enjoyed 
yourself for years. Perhaps, if you’d been 
used to hear, ‘ I’ll go nowhere with you!’ 
‘You can’t have any money,’ — yes; and 
the money your own, too—‘ You've got 
the children to keep you company ’— per- 
haps you’d have done worse than me. 

“He’s clever, too, precious clever 
she muttered; “but he makes a mistake 
sometimes for all his care. Prevents one 
from touching a key, and forgets that he’s 
left one he didn’t think of in his pocket.” 


'” 
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I could not reply to any of this. I 
asked her to lie down, and, making allu- 
sion to her headache, have some tea made 
for her. 

“ Well, perhaps 
children?” 

“They were with me all the morning. 
I fancy your servant came for them some 
time ago.” 

“She’s an impudent jade. What did 
she mean by letting that old hag take 
them out of the house last night, pretend- 
ing she was frightened that I should set it 
on fire? I don’t believe it; and there’s 
nothing in it worth burning. Perhaps if 
he kept his papers there, 1 might try to 
pay him that way. 

She grumbled on for a few moments, 
while 1 essayed to make her lie down, 
railing obliquely at me, whom, in a man- 
ner that I should promptly have silenced 
had she been thoroughly responsible for 
her words, she seemed to indicate as an 
object of admiration to Septimus. At 
last, from bitter objurgations against her 
fate, she passed into a stormy outbreak of 
angry weeping. I constrained her by de- 
grees to put down her head, and sent away 
Keezie, who came to the door, attracted 
by the sobbing, and the loud, husky tones, 
giving her an order for some strong tea, 
of which Isabella might or might not avail 
herself, accordingly as she happened to 
be awake or asleep when it arrived. 

I surmised she would be the latter, and 
rightly. The sobbing changed to heavy 
regular breathing, long before the tea 
arrived she fell fast asleep; her head, 
spite of my attempts to straighten it, roll- 
ing helplessly off the side of the cushion. 

I did not have the candles lighted. At 
twilight I drew an armchair to the window, 
and pondered over my yesterday and to- 
day. Imagination might easily have put 
that long walk through poppied fields, and 
still green woods, with a soft air, and mild 
summer sky, flecked with fleecy grey 
clouds, at some distance from the dull, 
rain-soaked prospect I surveyed. 

I must, I suppose, in my musings, have 
become oblivious to outward sounds, for it 
took me by surprise, as I sat in the twi- 
light, when the door opened and the broth- 
ers came in together. 

“Yes, she’s here.” Septimus’s cool 
accents broke the stillness first. “ Asleep, 
and most obtrusively so! Is any one 
else in the room? Ah, Mrs. Marken- 
field !”” 

I acknowledged his greeting before I 
turned to George and asked, — 

“Have you brought a doctor?” 


Where are the 
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He shook his head. 

“There will be one in the morning. 
Unfortunately, they’ve been dismissed 
once or twice pretty unceremoniously from 
here; and our reputation has suffered 
amongst them. Bollerton isn’t overstocked 
with the profession, and I couldn’t get one 
to promise to drive over without some 
trouble. However, early to-morrow “4 

“When, probably, the patient — fore- 
warned — will be up, dressed, intent on 
leaving the house, and will drive the rep- 
resentative of the faculty from his doors 
as if he wasathief. Well, so must it be. 
We’ve had scenes of this kind before.” 

“I’ve come to take my wife home,” he 
added, going towards the sofa. It was 
too dark to decipher his looks, but nothing 
could have sounded serener than his voice, 
or softer than his step. “I hear I’ve been 
in danger of rather more than what the 
Scotch mean by a dum a’loe. Pity ladies 
are sometimes so excitable, and so rash 
in their actions.” 

“Let her stay where she is to-night; 
she will be all right until she wakes, and 
Keezie can stay in the room with her.” 

“ Thank you, she will be much better at 
home. If the governor were to take it 
into his head to come down here about 
midnight, what would he say to such a 
departure from all rules? Besides, 1 want 
her speedily restored to the bright meas- 
ure of her faculties; I want to enquire 
where she’s put the key which I] had taken 
from the bunch, and which she made such 
prompt use of. Don’t disturb yourself; 
we shall be most pleasant.” 

He was bending over the woman as he 
concluded, and though the words came 
through his closed teeth like a mere mur- 
mur, | heard him say, — 

“You incubus!” 

He barely touched her shoulder. “ Isa- 
bella” had scarcely passed his lips when, 
as George lighted the candles which stand 
in branching holders on the mantelpiece, 
she started up, confusedly awake, and 
blinking, as the rays fell upon her; then, 
seeing her husband, she bent a terrified, 
bewildered gaze on his face, as she shook 
and shivered, spite of the shawl I had 
spread over her. 

“ What’s the time? 
ter?” she began in a hurry. 
ner’s all ready, Septimus. 
all doing here?” 

“You are awaking from a_tolerably 
sound nap, and although Mrs. Markenfield 
is eminently good-natured, she may not 


What’s the mat- 
“ Your din- 
What are we 


| wish to oppose your taking leave for the 
| evening. 


Yes, arrange your hair a little, 
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it appears to require it. If I didn’t know 
you better, Isabella, I should say it hadn’t 
been brushed since last night.” 

“Yes, yes!” Her eyes were fixed ex- 
clusively on him, as though his mocking 
air of badinage had a mesmeric fascina- 
tion forher. ‘I'll go home. Where are 
the children?” 

“In bed. Now give me that key you 
took from my pocket the day before yes- 
terday. And thank you for mending the 
waistcoat; only, you generally finish up 
your work so carefully; and, as Keezie 
brought it to me, you seem to have broken 
off short in the middle of a darn. You 
might have suddenly gone to find some- 
thing?” 

“It fell out. I’d no idea it was there,” 
she muttered, while she slipped her hand 
inside her dress, and pulled therefrom a 
key. 

lie laughed as he took it; then turning 
to me, as Isabella was fumblingly drawing 
the shawl round her, preparatory to start- 
ing, — 

“I’ve brought your cloak back, which 
had somehow travelled across to my pas- 
sage, and restored it carefully to its peg 
in the hall. Forgive its appropriation.” 

The two men were now standing by the 
mantelpiece. They are nearly the same 


height, but Septimus is much fleshier, and 
the fairness of his hair and skin makes 
George, when they are side by side, look 


darker than usual. I have always viewed 
them as perfectly dissimilar; but, for the 
first time, I caught a trace of the likeness 
which, I suppose, does exist between even 
the most unlike members of the same 
family. It lies in tricks of movement, in 
shifting expression. This was unpleasing 
to me, and I looked away, speaking to 
Isabella, but at the same time involun- 
tarily hearing what the brothers said. 

“There'll have to be an end to this, 
George; there sha/Z be. Be tranquil; 
you've attended to the doctor, I intend to 
attend to other interests, I’m hampered 
every day through my father’s mania for 
trusting me with nothing; and I mean to 
know, besides, how we stand a great deal 
better than I can unless I ransack that 
place below. I shall demand the keys 
to-morrow *s 

“ And to-morrow, and for all to-morrows 
while he has breath left, he will refuse 
them; and if he thinks you mean to get 
them in spite of him, he’ll take care they’re 
hidden beyond your finding. Wait, Sep- 
timus!” 

“No. The old man may linger months 
longer, while I have to play the fool’s part 
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every week I live. Only yesterday” — 
his voice dropped here, and I lost what 
he said, but from George’s expression it 
annoyed him. 

“ Well then — you propose ——” 

“This. Granted my father refuses — 
I'll give him the chance of complying — 
I shall drop the matter. You didn’t think 
I meant having a row? J have a row! 
No; I shall send for a man to bring tools 
to force the strong-room door, find out all 
that is necessary, and then have a key of 
my own made. If my father will only 
stay up-stairs a day or so, it will give me 
the opportunity; and the old man can 
fondle the idea that all is as secure as 
ever, to the comfort of his soul; and send 
his female spy to do his errands still. 
He'll never discover; and if Lizzie does, 
I fancy she'll faire /’aimadble to me, and 
hold her tongue.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE MEMOIRS OF AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY is one of the most 
delightful as it is one of the most popular 
forms of literature. Potentially, at any 
rate, it combines the advantages of many 
forms; it is a varied entertainment at 
which every guest can find something to 
his taste. You may have analysis of char- 
acter superior to anything in the most 
modern analytical novel, for who can dis- 
sect another’s soul with the accuracy that 
he can lay bare his own? If the writer 
be truthful and have played a leading part 
on the world’s stage, you may have the 
most satisfying because the most vera- 
cious of histories; on the other hand, if 
he be a liar, you may revel in the wildest 
of romances. The lover of gossip may 
sip his favorite beverage in his armchair 
without the trouble of going in search for 
it; the student of manners may revel in 
pictures of society drawn from the life. 

It is however of the essence of a true 
autobiography that it should reveal, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, the 
writer’s character. The so-called auto- 
biography of a man who merely relates 
events from the point of view of one who 
has been a prominent actor in them is 
really a branch of history, and is only to 
be distinguished from ordinary memoirs 
by the fact of the writer’s being an actor 
instead of merely an eyewitness, Cicero’s 
letters are autobiographical in the true 
sense; Czsar’s commentaries are not. 
The interest of Greville’s diary is mainly 
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political and historical; the interest of 
Pepys’s diary is Sam Pepys himself. The 
true autobiography does not necessarily 
call itself by that name ; in fact it is often 
all the more truly an autobiography for 
not doing so, for self-revelation is never 
so complete as when it is unconscious. 
Much of the charm of Montaigne’s essays 
lies in their autobiographical interest. 

But true autobiographies, like all de- 
lightful things, are rare, for few men have 
at once sufficient egotism and simplicity 
to talk about themselves long enough to 
make a book out of their talk, and the 
necessary literary skill to make their talk 
entertaining. The great autobiographies, 
the autobiographies that are classics, may 
be counted on the fingers. In the first 
class I should put by themselves Rous- 
seau, the most conscious, and Pepys, the 
least conscious of self-revealers, and Cel- 
lini. Buta high place in the second class 
should be assigned to the work whose 
name stands at the head of this paper, the 
“Memoirs of Agrippa d’Aubigné.” It is 
a true autobiography, for it reveals the 
writer’s character; and it is full of varied 
interest, as being written by one who 
played no small part in the affairs of his 
country in times of stress and trouble. A 
man who was at once a soldier, a theolo- 
gian, a poet, and a historian, who for five- 
and-twenty years was the intimate friend 
of Henry the Fourth of France, who at 
the age of seven translated Plato, and at 
the age of seventy was condemned to 
death for the fourth time but lived to 
marry a widow in the following year, may 
be supposed to have something interest- 
ing to tell us. 

Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, to give 
him his full name, first saw the light in 
the year 1552(N.S.). His father was Jean 
d’Aubigné, chancellor to the king of Na- 
varre and an active leader of the Huguenot 
party. His mother died in giving him 
birth, the doctors having declared that 
either mother or child must be sacrificed. 
At the age of four he made his first ac- 
quaintance with the hardships of life, for 
there arrived from Paris a stern and piti- 
less tutor who taught him Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew concurrently. At the age of 
six he could read in four languages, and at 
seven he translated the “ Crito” of Plato. 
When he was eight an event happened 
which made a deep and lasting impression 
upon him. Soon after the conspiracy of 
Amboise, he was riding with his father, 
who had taken part in it, through the town, 
when they suddenly saw before them the 
decapitated heads of some of the conspir- 
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ators. The ghastly spectacle deeply af- 
fected the elder D’Aubigné, hard and 
self-contained man though he was, and on 
the boy riding close up to him to see what 
was the matter, he solemnly placed his 
hand on his head and said: * My child, to 
avenge those honorable men you must not 
spare your head, as I shall not spare 
mine; spare it, and you earn my curse.” 
Such was Agrippa d’Aubigné’s baptism 
into the Huguenot cause. 

He was soon to have a taste of the dan- 
gers that the cause involved. At the age 
of ten, while he was living with a tutor 
named Béroalde, a nephew of the cele- 
brated Hebrew scholar, Frangois Vatable, 
the whole family fell into the hands of a 
Catholic leader, the Chevalier d’Achon, 
and after a brief examination before an 
inquisitor were summarily ordered to be 
burnt. Agrippa on hearing his fate merely 
said that his horror of the mass took away 
his horror of the fire. But on D’Achon 
asking him to dance a gai//arde to help to 
pass the time before the execution, he 
performed with such grace as to win the 
hearts of all present, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of the inquisitor he and 
his friends were set at liberty. 

Soon after this his father died from the 
effects of a wound, and thus at the age of 
eleven he was left alone in the world with 
nothing but his mother’s slender fortune 
to support him, for the paternal estate was 
so heavily burdened with debt that his 
guardian renounced the succession. There 
was, however, enough to pay for his edu- 
cation, which went on with unflagging 
vigor. After spending another year with 
the worthy Béroalde, he was sent to 
Geneva, where he studied for two years 
under the great Theodore Beza, and 
learned among other things to make Latin 
verses in less time than it took to write 
them. But by this time he was getting 
somewhat tired of learning, and on the 
third civil war breaking out (September, 
1568) he could stand a life of inactivity no 
longer. With nothing on but his shirt he 
let himself down from a window of his 
guardian’s house, and after running with 
bare feet for a considerable distance joined 
a band of Huguenot soldiers. They pres- 
ently encountered a Catholic detachment 
and a skirmish ensued in which Agrippa, 
still in his shirt and barefooted, did good 
service. He was thenonly sixteen. The 
next two years were chiefly occupied with 
fighting (he was in the battle of Jarnac 
where Condé was killed) and fevers, dur- 
ing one of which he made the hair of his 
fellow-soldiers stand on end with his ac- 
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count of the various marauding expedi- 
tions which he had conducted in the 
Huguenot cause. From this fever, he 
tells us, he rose a changed man. 

After the peace of St. Germain (1570) 
he had leisure to fall in love with Diane 
Salviati, the daughter of Sieur de Jalcy, 
and to compose a volume of verse, which 
he called “ Printemps,” and for which he 
pleads that a certain fureur, the “ fine 
frenzy,” may be allowed to atone for the 
general lack of polish. It consists of a 
hundred sonnets called “*Hecatombe a 
Diane,” twenty poems called “ Stances,” 
forty-two odes, and various miscellaneous 
pieces ; no mean performance, judged by 
quantity alone, for a boy of nineteen. 
Whatever may be D’Aubigné’s defects as 
a poet it is impossible to deny his amaz- 
ing facility. He is professedly a disciple 
of the school of Ronsard, to whom some 
of his earliest verses are addressed, and to 
whom his affinity is shown by the dignity 
and elevation of his muse, his mastery 
over many varieties of verse, and his occa- 
sional use of Greek and Latin words. 
Though he modestly speaks of his poems 
as wanting polish, they are by no means 
either rough or inharmonious; and if his 
work bears evident marks of haste and is 
wanting in what the French call ciselure 
littéraire, it at any rate breathes the spirit 
of true poetry, for that same fureur, which 
he tells us recommended the poems to 
many, is a most useful and genuine poetic 
quality. 

The marriage of Henry of Navarre to 
Marguerite of Valois in 1572 brought 
D’Aubigné to Paris, but having wounded 
an officer of police, who had tried to arrest 
him while acting as second in a duel, he 
was obliged to seek safety in flight. 
Three days after came the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. But though he escaped 
assassination at Paris he came near to it 
elsewhere. At the door of a country inn 
he was suddenly attacked by a man on 
horseback, and was left after a desperate 
struggle with a terrible wound in his head. 
On the surgeon’s looking grave, as if his 
recovery were doubtful, he resolved to die 
in the arms of his mistress, and before 
daybreak he was in the saddle. For sixty- 
six miles he rode without drawing rein 
and arrived at Jalcy speechless. He recov- 
ered, but his constancy was not rewarded, 
for soon afterwards, on the ground of the 
difference of their religion, an uncle of 
the lady caused the match to be broken 
off. Again D’Aubigné fell into a danger- 
ous illness, and again, in spite of his being 
attended by several doctors and a cele- 
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brated quack into the bargain, he was re- 
stored to health. 

The year 1573, the year of the peace of 
La Rochelle, marks the beginning of a 
new epoch in D’Aubigné’s life, for it was 
in this year that he entered the service of 
Henry of Navarre, to whom he had been 
recommended as a man who found no 
danger too great (gui me trouvoit rien 
trop chaut). The first result of this con- 
nection was an apparent desertion of the 
cause to which his father had devoted 
him, for at this time Henry was virtually 
a prisoner at the court of his cousin, 
Henry the Third. At this court D’Au- 
bigné spent a couple of years, and accord- 
ing to his own account managed to adapt 
himself to the tainted atmosphere as easily 
as his master. Masks, ballets, Italian 
plays, and suchlike entertainments were 
among the things dearest to Henry of 
Valois’s soul, and in planning and super- 
intending these D’Aubigné was unrivalled. 
His gaiety, his restless activity, and his 
wit made him a general favorite; but the 
queen-mother looked on him with disfavor, 
and one Fervacques, whose mistress he 
had rebuked for the trifling peccadillo of 
poisoning her mother, made continuous at- 
tempts to assassinate him. Having failed 
to kill him with more manly weapons, he 
put some poison into his soup which made 
his hair fall off and his skin peel, but did 
him no further harm. Such practices 
were quite in keeping with the character 
of the French court, where the most sav- 
age bloodthirstiness went hand in hand 
with the most degraded effeminacy and 
the most abject superstition. Duels of a 
most murderous type, generally resulting 
in the death of at least two of the combat- 
ants (they fought, as a rule, three a side) 
were of daily occurrence, and in these 
D’Aubigné took frequent part, often, it is 
true, in self-defence, but as often from his 
innate love of fighting and danger. 

But though D’Aubigné and his master 
were outwardly enjoying themselves in 
this terrible Paris, and though they were 
on intimate terms with the Duke of Guise, 
and even fought under his banner against 
their fellow-Protestants, they were fully 
aware of the danger of their position. 
Their gay carelessness was in fact a mask 
which alone made it possible for them to 
live in safety. Had either Catherine or 
Guise known the depth of far-seeing pol- 
icy that lurked under the blunt, joyous 
demeanor of the Bearnais, the poisoner’s 
glove or the assassin’s knife would infalli- 
bly have put an end to him before the 
world had learnt his worth. At last, 
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strongly urged by D’Aubigné and his other 
Huguenot friends, he made his escape 
(1575). For the next eighteen years, up 
to the time when he returned to the bosom 
of the Catholic Church, D’Aubigné was 
one of his most zealous and faithful ad- 
herents. The two men were not unlike one 
another in their untiring activity and irre- 
pressible geniality, and though their rela- 
tions were often somewhat strained, partly 
from Henry’s want of consideration, partly 
from D’Aubigné’s susceptibility, they were 
never wholly broken off. The faithful 
counsellor was often very plain-spoken, 
but this Henry was the last person to re- 
sent. And D’Aubigné’s advice was always 
honorable and generally prudent. On 
Henry’s love-making he looked with more 
lenience than perhaps it deserved, but 
quite early in the history of their con- 
nection he roundly refused to hunt his 
game for him, and when Henry wanted to 
marry the fair Corisande he gave him such 
advice as it is the fortune of few kings to 
get from their counsellors. ‘“ Love your 
mistress,” he said, “if you will, but show 
yourself worthy of her; let your love be 
an incentive to spur you on to virtuous 
actions, and remember that you are now 
the next heir to the throne.” He was 
thanked for his advice, and, what is more, 
it was followed. D’Aubigné is not the 


only writer who taxes Henry with ingrati- 
tude to his adherents, but his ingratitude 
arose not from any badness of heart, but 
from the coarseness of his disposition, 
which made him careless about wounding 


feelings that were finer than hisown. For 
D’Aubigné, rough though he was in speech 
and manner, had peculiarly susceptible 
and delicate feelings. He had, moreover, 
a strong appreciation of his own merits 
and services. 

It is a common thing to speak of a king 
as fortunate in his ministers, or of the 
leader of an enterprise as being fortunate 
in his lieutenants ; but it will generally be 
found that the cause of this so-called good 
fortune is first the worth of the leader 
which brings men of equal worth about 
him, and secondly his insight into charac- 
ter which enables him to make the best 
use of their services. But be this how it 
may, it is certain that in Henry of Na- 
varre’s camp were to be found men of the 
highest character and ability. There was 
Maximilien de Bethune, Baron de Rosny, 
better known by his later title of Duc de 
Sully, who from the day when as a boy he 


was presented to Henry by his father, | 
never left his side either in the council- | 


chamber or on the field of battle. There 
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was Francois de la Noue, surnamed Bras 
de Fer, the Huguenot Bayard, as ready 
with his pen as with his sword, whom 
Montaigne rightly puts among the most 
distinguished men of his day. There was 
Duplessis-Mornay, “the pope of the Hu- 
guenots;” there was Crillon, whom his 
master called /e brave des braves; and 
there was Lesdiguiéres, the hero of Dau- 
phiné, of whom Queen Elizabeth said that 
if there were two Lesdiguiéres, she should 
beg one of the king of France. 

Such were the men with whom D’Au- 
bigné was now associated as one of the 
king of Navarre’s most trusted servants. 
During the next thirteen years there are 
not many remarkable incidents to note in 
his career. At first Fervacques’s per- 
sistent attempts to assassinate him were 
his chief trial. He had other enemies too 
about Henry’s person, who did all they 
could to discredit him, and on one occa- 
sion he nearly died of wounds received in 
a duel which he fought to vindicate his 
honor against their attacks. He was also 
wounded several times in the various 
skirmishes, sieges, and sallies in which he 
took part, for whenever there was any 
dangerous work to be done it was always 
D’Aubigné who undertook it. 

After ten years of this perpetual fight- 
ing the wounds and hard work told their 
tale, and he had a serious illness which 
kept him to his bed for four months. Be- 
fore he was well recovered he heard 
rumors of an approaching battle. He 
instantly left his bed, got together a small 
troop of soldiers, and making his way with 
great difficulty across the country joined 
the Huguenot forces in time to share the 
glory of their victory at Coutras (1587). 
The year before this he had had a narrow 
escape. Having made himself master of 
the island of Oleron, off La Rochelle, he 
held it for some time against the Catho- 
lic troops who were sent to retake it, but 
at last after several days of hand-to-hand 
fighting, in which he always led his sol- 
diers in his shirt, he was overpowered by 
numbers and taken prisoner. St. Luc, the 
Catholic captain, one of Henry the Third’s 
mignons, promised him his life and allowed 
him to go on farole to La Rochelle on 
condition that he would return the follow- 
ing day. But receiving orders the next 
morning from the king to send D’Aubigné 
to Paris to be put to death, he sent a se- 
cret message to him not to come back. 
D’Aubigné, with a sense of honor which 
went far beyond that of Regulus, would 
not accept the release of his parole with- 
out actually touching the hand which he 








had clasped when he gave it. He re- 
turned at once to St. Luc, who received 
him with tears. Fortunately just at this 
time a Catholic of some note was taken 
prisoner by the Huguenots, and an ex- 
change was effected. On recovering his 
liberty, D’Aubigné was disgusted to learn 
that during his captivity the island had 
been sold by the king of Navarre to the 
Catholics. This ingratitude, as it seemed 
to him, on the part of his master, made 
him entertain serious thoughts of quitting 
his service ; but Henry was bound up with 
the Huguenot cause, and to desert one 
was to desert the other. So with character- 
istic energy D’Aubigné set himself down 
to adiligent study of the Catholic contro- 
versialists, to see if he could find, as he 
expresses it,a “crumb of salvation ” in 
the Roman religion. One of the writers 
whom he consulted was our countryman, 
the Jesuit Campian, who had been hanged 
at Tyburn five years before; but he found 
him more eloquent than convincing. The 
celebrated Cardinal Bellarmine made at 
first a much greater impression on him, 
but the result of a careful study of such 
of his works as were then published was 
that he became a more confirmed Protes- 
tant than ever. 

The only other incident to be noted in 
this period is his marriage in 1583 to Su- 
zanne de Lzay, with whom six years be- 
fore he had fallen violently in love on 
seeing her at a window as he rode one 
day into the town of St. Gelais. His 
married life seems to have been thor- 
oughly happy, though his wife must have 
had many an anxious moment, and can 
have enjoyed but little of his society. In 
1588, however, D’Aubigné, being, as he 
says, trop las de courir, constituted him- 
self governor of Maillezais, a fortress near 
La Rochelle which he had taken. His 
master by no means approved of his re- 
tirement, but D’Aubigné having for more 
than twenty years never had four consec- 
utive days’ holiday, except when pre- 
vented by wounds or sickness from mili- 
tary work, thought himself entitled to 
some rest and refused to give up his gov- 
ernorship. It does not appear, however, 
that he was any the less active for the 
cause in consequence, 

The following story is too characteristic 
of both Henry and D’Aubigné to be passed 
over. One night shortly before the tak- 


ing of Maillezais, while D’Aubigné, as was 
apparently his custom, was sleeping with 
M.dela Force ina room opening out of 
Henry’s bedroom, he said to his compan- 
ion, “Ia Force, our master is a skinflint 
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and the most ungrateful man on the face 
of the earth.” La Force, who was half 
asleep, did not hear, and muttered, “ What 
do you say, D’Aubigné?” upon which the 
king, who was noted for his quickness of 
hearing, quietly said, “He says I am a 
skinflint and the most ungrateful man on 
the face of the earth.” D’Aubigné felt 
rather sheepish, but Henry was not in the 
least annoyed. The story is unfortunately 
not quite authentic, for it is only given in 
the notes of the early editions of the me- 
moirs and does not appear in the man- 
uscript. But in his history D’Aubigné 
relates a similar story in which when his 
bedfellow did not hear his remark, the 
king chimed in with “ How deaf you are, 
don’t you hear that he says I want to 
marry my sister to several brothers-in-law 
at once?” “Go to sleep,” coolly replied 
D’Aubigné, “ we have plenty more things 
to say about you.” 

From the time when Henry became 
king of France the memoirs become less 
detailed. The death of Henry the Third 
left his successor in a very difficult posi- 
tion, for the Leaguers refused to recognize 
him as king, and even the moderate Cath- 
olics were very averse to see a Protestant 
onthe throne. D’Aubigné eloquently and 
forcibly advised him to stand to his colors, 
to trust to his old companions, and to rally 
round him those Catholics that were for 
king rather than for pope. Henry for a 
time followed his advice, and in most of 
the battles and sieges which marked the 
course of the struggle between him and 
the League, between France and Spain, 
between toleration and bigotry, D’Aubigné 
took a prominent part. 

In 1590 he had the misfortune to lose 
his wife, and for three years afterwards, 
he tells us, he did not pass a single night 
without weeping. Henry's conversion to 
the Catholic religion (1593) considerably 
estranged him from his old servant, who 
loved the cause even better than the man 
with whom it had been so long identified, 
and who from this time forward devoted 
himself to redressing the grievances of 
his Protestant brethren. Soon after Jean 
Chastel’s attempt to assassinate the king 
(1594), D’Aubigné after a considerable ab- 
sence reappeared at court. ‘“ Voila Mon- 
sieur Monseigneur d’Aubigné,” he heard 
the king say, as he stood in the courtyard 
waiting for the royal carriage to drive in. 
The “ Monsieur Monseigneur” augured a 
cold reception, but the king embraced him 
warmly, and bade Gabrielle d’Estrées do 
the same. Presently the king showed him 





the mark on his lip which Chastel had 
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made. “Sire,” said D’Aubigné, “you 
have as yet only renounced God with your 
lips, and he has been satisfied with pierc- 
ing your lips, but when you renounce him 
with your heart, it is your heart that he 
will pierce.” ‘Noble words,” exclaimed 
Gabrielle, “but out of place.” “ Yes,” 
said D’Aubigné, “ for they are of no use.” 

As a proof that he had not lost Henry’s 
confidence, the king of the League, Cardi- 
nal de Bourbon, was entrusted to his keep- 
ing at Maillezais. Some one alleged 
D’Aubigné’s unruliness and discontent as 
an objection. ‘“ D’Aubigné’s word,” said 
the king, “will be enough to prevent any 
fear on that score.” The sequel showed 
that the king was right. For on the 
Duchesse de Retz sending a messenger to 
him with an alternative bribe of two hun- 
dred thousand ducats, or one hundred and 
fifty thousand crowns with the governor- 
ship of Belle Isle, D’Aubigné’s verbal an- 
swer was : “ The second offer is the better 
one, for it would enable me to eat in peace 
and safety the bread of my treason; but 
as my conscience follows me so closely 
that it would embark with me when I 
sailed for Belle Isle, you can go back with 
the assurance that had I not given you my 
word, I would send you to the king.” 

In 1598, D’Aubigné’s efforts in favor of 
his co-religionists were rewarded by the 
Edict of Nantes. It was a strange irony 
of fate that its revocation by the grandson 
of the man who passed it’ should have 
been partly owing to the influence of the 
granddaughter of the man to whose im- 
portunities its passing was largely due. 
But so it was ; Frangoise d’Aubigné, Mme. 
de Maintenon, was Agrippa d’Aubigné’s 
granddaughter. 

During the last years of the king’s life, 
he grew gradually more and more out of 
favor. According to his own account his 
friendship with De la Trémouille, Duc de 
Thouars, whom Henry especially disliked, 
was the main cause. But doubtless age 
and discontent, and the feeling that his 
long services had met with little or no re- 
ward, had neither softened his temper nor 
made his manners more courtier-like. It 
is therefore hardly to be wondered at if 
the stern, virtuous, grumbling old Hugue- 
not had become somewhat distasteful to a 
sovereign who still spent in gay pleasure 
such moments as he could snatch from 
the prosecution of world-wide schemes. 
But it is satisfactory to find that before 
his death he took D’Aubigné again into 
favor, and even talked of sending himas an 
ambassador to Germany, an act which, con- 
sidering D’Aubigné’s undiplomatic free- 
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dom of speech, must inevitably have re- 
sulted in what Henry most desired, a 
speedy war. The king however changed 
his mind, and, instead, related to him in 
detail his grand scheme for destroying the 
power of the house of Austria.* D’Au- 
bigné snorted like a war-horse at the pros- 
pect of this mighty undertaking, and 
begged that, in his quality of vice-admiral 
of Saintonge and Poitou, he might be 
allowed to take part in it by making a 
descent on Spain. But Henry’s plans, 
which might have changed the whole 
course of European history, were suddenly 
cast to the winds by an assassin’s knifé. 

With Henry’s death the last link of 
D’Aubigné’s allegiance to his Catholic 
rulers was broken, and from this time 
forth he identified himself more closely 
with the malcontents at La Rochelle. On 
Condé’s revolt breaking out he became 
his quartermaster-general, but the war 
was soon ended by the treaty of Loudun 
(1616), which D’Aubigné bitterly charac- 
terizes as une foire publique Mune géné- 
vale lacheté, d’une particulicre infidélité. 
Soon afterwards Condé seeing D’Aubigné 
in the distance shouted to him, “ Go home 
to Doignon.” Good-bye,” said D’Au- 
bigné, “go to the Bastille.” And to the 
Bastille Condé in fact went, and passed 
three years there, while D’Aubigné con- 
soled himself with the completion of his 
great work “Les Tragiques,” which he 
had begun nearly forty years before. It 
was published with the strange title, 
“ Les Tragiques donné au publique par le 
larcin de Prométhée (au Desert, 1616).” 
Not long afterwards he sold his two for- 
tresses of Doignon and Maillezais, which 
somehow or other seem to have become 
his private property, to the Huguenot 
government at La Rochelle, and retired to 
St. Jean d’Angely, where he published at 
his own expense his “ Histoire Univer- 
selle,” and accounted it a great honor that 
it was condemned and burnt by the Royal 
College at Paris. 

But he no longer felt himself at ease or 
even safe in France. He was an object 
of suspicion to the government, and his 
own friends at La Rochelle showed him 
scant courtesy. He therefore determined 
to spend the remainder of his days at Ge- 
neva. Here, in recognition of his long 
and faithful services to the Protestant 


* It is unfortunate that D’ Aubigné has given no par- 
ticulars of this ‘*grand design,’ as it is called, which 
has so much exercised historians; but the little he says 
tends to confirm the view now generally taken of it, 
that the main object of it was merely the humiliation 
of the house of Austria, and not, as Sully says in his 
memoirs, the remodelling of the whole of Europe. 
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cause, he was received with every mark of 
honor. The mayor came in state to call 
upon him, took him to church and put him 
in the ex-mayor’s seat, the seat appropri- 
ated to princes and royal ambassadors, 
and finally crowned his hospitality by giv- 
ing a public dinner in his honor. But the 
French government did not leave him in 
peace even at Geneva, where he was as 
active in the Protestant cause as ever, 
and great efforts were made to induce the 
Genevese to dislodge him. Accordingly 
for better security he built himself a house 
in the neighborhood, and during the build- 
ing had once more a narrow escape of his 
life. While standing on the fifth story of 
the scaffolding, superintending the opera- 
tions — he was turned seventy — he sud- 
denly fell, but catching hold of a newly 
laid stone, and therefore anything but 
firmly fixed, he hung by one hand, two 
pointed spikes waiting to receive him 
below, till assistance came. “It pleased 
God,” he plaintively adds, “to leave me 
at no time and in no place free from 
danger.” In the same year he was con- 
demned to death by the French govern- 
ment for having used some stones of a 
dismantled church for his house. He was 
then engaged to be married to a widow, 
and it struck him that the way in which 
she received the news of his condemna- 
tion would be an excellent test of her 
courage and worth. So he promptly told 
her, and received this gratifying answer, 
“Tam happy to share with you in God’s 
quarrel; what God hath joined together, 
no man shall put asunder.” The marriage 
took place in the following year. 

There is not much more to relate. To 
Englishmen it will be interesting to hear 
that the old man at the age of seventy-two 
was nearly making a journey to England 
in company with James Hay, Lord Car- 
lisle, James the First’s magnificent favor- 
ite; but he was stopped by a rumor that 
Geneva was likely to be besieged, and to 
be absent in a time of danger was wholly 
contrary to his principles. His latter 
days were embittered by the conduct of 
his son Constant. Gifted with many of 
his father’s talents and educated by the 
first professors in France, whose services 
were obtained by giving them double the 
ordinary pay, he might have achieved 
honorable distinction. But he took to 
drinking and gambling, married a woman 
of low condition and then killed her, and 
finally completed his father’s mortification 
by becoming a Catholic. His celebrated 
daughter, Francoise, was born in the con- 
ciergerie of the prison of Noirt, where he 
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happened to be residing for a season at 
his country’s expense. 

It was apparently in 1628, after the tak- 
ing of La Rochelle, that D’Aubigné wrote 
his memoirs, and two years afterwards, on 
May 9th (Ascension Day), 1630, after a 
fortnight’s illness, retaining his conscious- 
ness almost to the last, and with the praise 
of God on his lips, he went to his long 
rest. His widow’s letters testify how ten- 
derly she loved him and how sincerely she 
mourned him. He left three legitimate 
children, Constant and two daughters, 
and an illegitimate son named Nathan, the 
ancestor of the family of Merle d’Au- 
bigné. This Nathan was the son of one 
Jacqueline Chayer, with whom D’Aubigné 
lived for a short time after the death of 
his first wife. In his will he expresses 
great repentance for his sin, and says that 
he had called his son Nathan after the 
prophet who censured King David. 

The first thing that strikes one in D’Au- 
bigné’s character is his ceaseless, untiring 
energy. From the time when at four 
years old he began his studies to almost 
the very end of his long life he was never 
fora moment idle. When he is not fight- 
ing, he is writing; when he is not planning 
an enterprise, he is planning a house. 
The numerous hairbreadth escapes which 
he had from death by fever, from death in 
battle, from death by assassination, from 
death by the public hangman, make his 
life one long romance. Most faithfully 
did he carry out his father’s injunctions 
not to spare his head in the Protestant 
cause. His bravery, his utter carelessness 
of his own person, amounted at times, as 
he himself admits, to temerity. It may 
be the duty of a commander to encourage 
his men by being foremost in every dan- 
ger, but no possible advantage can arise 
from his fighting in his shirt. Nota few 
of D’Aubigné’s actions savored not so 
much of the cool courage of a grown-up 
man, as of the bravado of a boy who 
courts danger merely from the love of ex- 
citement and applause. But D’Aubigné’s 
faults are all on the surface. Foolhardy, 
if you please, obstinate, self-confident, 
arbitrary, rough in speech and manner, 
he was at heart chivalrous, loyal, honor- 
able, full of warm and tender feeling. In 
the life he led, the life of a soldier in a 
war that was at once domestic and reli- 
gious, and in an age inferior to none in 
dissoluteness, he must have been the daily 
witness of every sort of excess, and he 
did not escape untainted from the contact. 
But amid the dark assassins, the cynical 
debauchees, the effeminate voluptuaries, 
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the careless pleasure-seekers that crowd 
the canvas of the wars of religion, the 
noble figure of the old Huguenot stands 
forth in pleasing contrast. Sainte-Beuve 
says of him that he was a type of his age, 
and to a certain extent this is true. In 
his restlessness and energy, in his thirst 
after learning, in his varied acquirements, 
in his indifference to personal danger, he 
was a true son of the Renascence ; but the 
sterner and purer morality which he had 
learnt from the Protestant religion makes 
him rather resemble one of the heroes of 
an earlier generation, of an age when 
chivalry still reigned in the land, when 
valor had not degenerated into ferocity, 
nor the love of woman into sensual lust. 
His name is not unworthy to stand 
beside those of the many distinguished 
Protestants who in the sixteenth century 
did so much to raise France to greatness, 
beside those of Jean Goujon, Bernard 
Palissy, Ambroise Paré, the Estiennes, 
and Ramus. And it must be remembered 
that it is not as a mere soldier, as Mark 
Pattison contemptuously calls him, that 
D’Aubigné is honored in France at the 
present day, but as a man of letters, as 
the author of “Les Tragiques.” The 
memoirs from which I have taken the 
foregoing account of his life are charac- 
terized by Michelet as 4 plus beau livre 
du temps, and though this praise is per- 
haps excessive, it is in the right direction. 
There is an atmosphere of manly sincerity 
and single-heartedness about them that 
makes one’s heart expand to the writer. 
No doubt an old man of seventy-five, 
writing probably from recollection, is not 
always accurate in his statements, and it 
is not inconsistent with D’Aubigné’s char- 
acter that he should a little magnify some 
of his exploits, but it is impossible to help 
feeling that in the main his statements 
are true. There may be inaccuracies with 
regard to matters of detail, such as dates 
and the names of places, but the general 
tone of the narrative is truthful. That it 
was not written for the world is shown by 
the preface, in which D’Aubigné enjoins 
his children not to allow more than two 
copies of the work to be made, and to 
keep them in the family. This injunction 
was fora time faithfully kept, but in the 
year 1729 the memoirs were published, 
under the title of ‘* Histoire Secréte,” at 
Cologne. This edition, however, in the 
true taste of the eighteenth century, was 
modernized by the editor, and another 
which appeared in 1731 at the Hague 
fared still worse. In 1851 M. Laianne 
found in the library of the Louvre a 
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manuscript of the memoirs which had be- 
longed to Mme. Maintenon; and having 
satisfied himself on investigation that it 
was an accurate copy of the original, which 
is still in existence at Geneva, he printed 
from it the first authentic edition. 
ARTHUR TILLEY. 


From The National Review. 
SOME CURIOSITIES OF DIET. 


BETWEEN the bewildering profusion of 
the Food and Cookery Exhibition, held 
in London last spring, and the penury of 
the very poor, what an interval! On one 
hand, all the richest viands the world can 
produce, on the other, starvation. On 
one hand, cooking of the most exquisite 
description, that would almost make a 
savory dish of a pair of old kid gloves; 
on the other, ignorance, hopelessness, and 
indigence so profound that a salt herring 
is cooked in a most primitive fashion — 
lighted at a piece of burning paper and 
allowed to flare for a minute or two, then 
extinguished and eaten. Such extremes 
almost necessarily mark modern society, 
and are inseparable from the highly arti- 
ficial conditions attending it, but they fil! 
the thoughtful with sadness, and make 
one half wonder if this is, after all, the 
best of all possible worlds. And then 
the revelations, so far from new to the 
worker among the poor, but so startling 
to the rich, brought to light by the recent 
commission on the sweating system, are 
enough to appal the hardest-hearted ; and, 
nevertheless, who can suggest any remedy 
as long as the labor market is glutted 
with incompetent and needy applicants 
for work? Life a heritage of woe, work 
done amid conditions destroying hope, 
strength, and vigor, a veritable battle for 
existence, a struggle to keep body and 
soul together, come what may to others, 
suffer who may. All very sad, and it is 
little consolation to perceive in it the 
working of great economic laws resulting 
in the survival of the fittest; in short, a 
beneficent struggle for existence. 

Man is that one animal who can adapt 
himself to the changing conditions of life, 
and the vicissitudes of climate. He can 
live in the coal-mine and on the lofty 
mountain summit. He is equally at home 
in Greenland and in the hottest parts of 
central Africa. He can exist upon every 
kind of food —flying, creeping, swim- 
ming, running. Every plant yields him 
its produce ; all nature is under subjection 
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to him. It is to cooking, however, that 
he owes a great part of his superiority to 
other animals; it fits much food for his 
wants which otherwise he would have to 
throw away, and careful preparation and 
skilful cooking enlarge his resources a 
thousandfold. Were it not for cooking, 
what could he live upon beyond a few 
fruits and nuts? and as he could only get 
these in warm climates, half the earth’s 
surface would be closed to him as a per- 
manent residence. 

How much of the greater vigor and 
better health of our times is due to more 
wholesome food would be an interesting 
question to discuss; and that a well- 
arranged dietary has a great deal to do 
with the increasing longevity of our gen- 
eration cannot be denied. As recently as 
the time of Queen Elizabeth vegetables 
were little cultivated, and still less used; 
and some of the kinds which are now 
seen in every house half-a-dozen times a 
month, were absolutely unknown. The 
breakfast of the maiden queen commonly 
consisted of salt meat, bread, and strong 
ale. It was not till the introduction into 
England of artificial grasses from France 
that much live-stock could be kept through 
the winter. As lately as 1724 Dr. Cheyne 
wrote that no distemper was more com- 
mon, fatal, and obstinate than scurvy, one 
of the most easily prevented of all dis- 
eases, and Dr. Cullen lamented that 
women, from their indoor and sedentary 
lives, suffered greatly from the effects of 
bad diet. Sir John Hawkins introduced 
the potato into Ireland in 1565, and twenty 
years later Sir Francis Drake introduced 
it into England, and in 1586 Sir Walter 
Raleigh also brought it over here, but two 
centuries passed before it became a com- 
mon food. Sir Walter Scott, in “ Wa- 
verley,” describes the cottages of Tully- 
Veolan as having gardens filled with 
gigantic plants of kale or colewort encir- 
cled with groves of nettles, where the 
“now (1804) universal potato” was un- 
known. In 1800 the quartern loaf sold at 
Is. 5d@., while in January, 1801, it was Is. 
11d.; in July, 1810, it touched the appal- 
ling figure of 2s. 5d. Rhubarb is quite 
of recent introduction, and is said to have 
been brought to this country in 1573 from 
the Volga, but for two hundred years 
remained a gardener’s curiosity. Mr. 
Joseph Myatt, of Deptford, was the first 
Englishman to cultivate it on a large scale, 
and in or about 1810 sent his sons to the 
Borough Market with five bunches, of 
which they could only sell three: They 


took ten the next time, and sold them all; 
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and Myatt then resolved to plant an acre 
the following year. Now rhubarb is so 
commonly grown that early in summer it 
ceases to have any money value, and a 
little later is thrown away in vast quanti- 
ties ; and we have seen cartloads tossed 
carelessly on one side. Vegetable mar- 
rows have also grown in favor of late 
years, and are now a valuable addition to 
the national dietary. The same is equally 
true of the tomato, which continues dear, 
however, especially in small towns, though 
it has of late wandered from the precincts 
of first-class fruiterers’ establishments, 
and is at last being seen in small shops 
in obscure streets. It is so prolific and 
easily cultivated that before long it ought 
to be found in every grocer’s, and in hun- 
dreds of thousands of houses. 

Much curious information can be given 
about food, treated not scientifically, but 
as a source of amusement; and we pur- 
pose laying before the reader some facts 
that cannot fail to interest him, althougk 
some of them may be rather startling. 

National prejudices regarding food are 
an endless source of merriment to the 
philosopher. The Turks, not very squeam- 
ish in their diet, according to Dr. W. 
F. Ainsworth, of Euphrates exploration 
fame, will not touch oysters, which we 
and our American cousins regard as dain- 
ties. The Digger Indians of the Pacific 
coast, among the wretchedest of mortals, 
laid in a store of locust powder, suffi- 
cient to last seven years, after the great 
swarms of 1875. According to Frank 
Buckland, whose dietetic experiments 
showed a brave spirit and a singular 
disregard of conventional prejudices, the 
flesh of the boa-constrictor is good, and 
tastes like veal. Quass, the fermented 
cabbage water of the Russians, is de- 
scribed as tasting like stale fish and 
soapsuds, but, in spite of its somewhat 
objectionable flavor, it has millions of 
votaries. Rats in Chinese cities sell at 
two shillings the dozen, and in the butch- 
er’s shop the hind quarters of the dog 
hang side by side with those of the sheep, 
and command a higher price per pound. 
The edible birds’ nests of the same om- 
nivorous people fetch double their weight 
in silver, the finest varieties, indeed, com- 
manding six sovereigns the pound. The 
West Indian negroes refuse to touch 
stewed rabbit, but eat palm-worms fried in 
fat, and baked snakes. Parrots, though 
tough, are eaten in Mexico, while the Ar- 
gentine Guachos hunt skunks for the sake 
of their flesh. In Corsica the octopus is 
first boiled and then roasted, and is es- 
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teemed a delicacy. Lizards’ eggs are 
devoured in the Pacific Islands, while the 
natives of the Antilles eat alligators’ eggs. 
Turtle, now the luxury of the rich, is said 
only to have been eaten by the very poor- 
est inhabitants of Jamaica up to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Ants 
are consumed in Brazil, served with a 
resinous sauce, while in Siam they are 
taken curried. The Cingalese, after rob- 
bing the bee of its honey, eat it; and the 
Chinese, always models of thrift, after 
winding the silk from the cocoon, eat the 
chrysalis of the silkworm. 

Raw fish must have been eaten in the 
twelfth century by the Norwegians, if 
William of Malmesbury, in his account of 
the Crusades, is to be accepted as an au- 
thority. That quaint writer, after remark- 
ing “that the most distant islands and 
savage countries were inspired with the 
ardent passion” to take part in the Cru- 
sades, continues, “ The Welshman left his 
hunting, the Scotchman his fellowship 
with vermin, the Dane his drinking-party, 
and the Norwegian his raw fish.” But 
what is raw fish compared with satisfying 
the appetite on human flesh, —the lowest 
depth to which degradation can descend. 
Never surely was cannibalism invested 
with greater pomp and circumstance than 
among the Aztecs, at the time of the 
This great 


Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
people, a singularly fierce and warlike 
race, had, in some directions, made great 
advances in civilization, and, judging from 
what they had achieved, might, under 
favorable circumstances, have ultimately 
developed into an enlightened and scien- 


tific people. The Spanish conquest de- 
stroyed their power, threw them back irre- 
trievably, and caused suffering and misery 
of almost unexampled severity. The siege 
of Mexico, less interesting to the world 
than that of Jerusalem by Titus, can be 
compared with the latter in the number 
of lives sacrificed, and the privations of 
the besieged. The Aztecs were suffi- 
ciently civilized to have sumptuous ban- 
quets furnished with all the luxuries of 
that favored region, but human flesh was 
a principal feature of the repast, though 
probably partly a survival of barbarism, 
partly areligious rite. Prescott’s descrip- 
tion will bear reproducing : — 


The most loathsome patt of the story —the 
manner in which the body of the sacrificed 
captive was disposed of, remains yet to be 
told. It was delivered to the warrior who 
had taken him in battle, and by him, after 
being dressed, was served up in an entertain- 
ment to his friends. This was not the coarse 
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repast of famished cannibals, but a banquet 
teeming with delicious beverages and delicate 
viands, prepared with art, and attended by 
both sexes, who, as we shall see hereafter, 
conducted themselves with all the decorum of 
civilized life. Surely never were refinement 
and the extreme of barbarism brought so 
closely in contact with each other. 


Cannibalism could never have origi- 
nated among people as enlightened as the 
Aztecs, though such is the force of custom 
that, handed down from their ancestors, it 
continued to be practised as a religious 
ceremony; religion has always been emi- 
nently conservative, and faithfully retains 
the rites of long-past ages. Probably in 
its inception cannibalism had a less noble 
excuse, and was the outcome of actual 
starvation. It is recorded that during the 
terrible war waged by Elizabeth against 
the revolted Irish, the sufferings of the 
latter were at times so awful that three 
children were once found feeding on the 
dead body of their mother; and in Wil- 
liam’s merciless subjection of Yorkshire, 
the wretched inhabitants who escaped the 
Conqueror’s fury in part supported life on 
the dead horses left by his army, and 
then had greedily to devour human flesh. 
Among the wretched savages of Australia, 
compelled at times to support existence 
on roots, on snakes and other reptiles, and 
regarding the rotten blubber of a dead 
whale flung upon the beach as a great 
luxury, cannibalism would have been more 
excusable than in ancient Mexico. 

The repasts of the Aztecs were on a 
scale and sumptuousness which entitle 
them to attention. Nothing shows this 
better than the following passage from 
Prescott’s brilliant “ History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico:” — 


The table was well provided with substan- 
tial meats, especially game, among which the 
most conspicuous was the turkey, erroneously 
supposed, as its name imports, to have come 
originally from the East. These more solid 
dishes were flanked by others of vegetables 
and fruit of every delicious variety found on 
the North American continent. The different 
viands were prepared in various ways, with 
delicious sauces and seasoning, of which the 
Mexicans were very fond. Their palate was 
still further regaled by confections and pastry, 
for which their maize, flour, and sugar sup- 
plied ample materials. Another dish of a dis- 
gusting character was sometimes added to the 
feast, especially when the celebration partook 
of a religious character. Onsuch an occasion 
a slave was sacrificed, and his flesh, elaborately 
dressed, formed one of the chief ornaments 
of the banquet. Cannibalism in the form 
of an epicurean science, becomes even the 
more revolting. The meats were kept warm 
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by chafing-dishes. The table was ornamented 
with vases of silver, and sometimes gold, of 
delicate workmanship. The drinking-cups 
and spoons were of the same costly materials, 
and likewise of tortoise-shell. The favorite 
beverage was chocolate flavored with vanilla 
and different spices. They had a way of pre- 
paring the froth of it so as to make it almost 
solid enough to be eaten, and took it cold. 
The fermented juice of the magney, with a 
mixture of sweets and acids, supplied also 
various agreeable drinks of different degrees 
of strength, and formed the chief beverage of 
the elder part of the company. 


The Aztec emperor took his meals 
alone; the well-matted floor of the im- 
perial dining-hall being covered with in- 
numerable dishes; and sometimes the 
monarch, but more often his steward, 
pointed to the dishes which the former 
preferred, and which were kept hot by 
means of chafing-dishes. That veracious 
chronicler, Bernal Diaz, has related cer- 
tain particulars as to some of the dishes 
which show the credulity of the Spanish 
conquerors. The first cover, he said, was 
a fricassée or stew of little children; but 
he was not prepared to vouch for the 
accuracy of the statement. The royal 


bill of fare comprised hundreds of rich 
dishes, and, besides domestic animals in 
abundance, included game from the most 
distant regions and fish from the Gulf of 


Mexico, which the day before had been 
swimming about in its native element, and 
the most luscious fruits were unsparingly 
heaped upon the board. 

Between the sumptuous repasts of Az- 
tec monarchs and the scanty fare of Inuit 
hunters what a contrast! The Innuit sits 
for hours at the blow-hole of the seal 
with the thermometer forty or fifty degrees 
below zero, patiently waiting for his prey, 
and when he has speared it, gorges him- 
self on its warm blubber and hot blood. 

Charles Augustus Murray, half a cen- 
tury ago, in his charming “ Travels in 
North America,” a valuable work seldom 
looked at now, gave a lively account of 
his residence among the Pawnee Indians 
of the then remote regions of the Platte ; 
he describes the following picturesque but 
strange scene. The religious character 
of cannibalism is distinctly shown in much 
that follows : — 


The Sioux and the Winnebagoes had been 
for some time at war, but had agreed upon 
a temporary cessation of hostilities, when a 
party of about eight warriors of the former 
tribe came down to the bank of the river and 
saw on the island a Winnebago encampment 
containing eleven persons, all women and 
children, the men having gone out upon a 
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hunting expedition. The sight of these help- 
less victims aroused the thirst of the Sioux 
for blood, and, regardless of the truce, the 

plunged into the river, swam to the island, 
and commenced an indiscriminate massacre. 
One heroic boy only escaped: he drew his 
little arrow to the feathers, buried it deep in 
the breast of one of his enemies, then plung- 
ing into the thickets, fled, not for safety, but 
revenge. Swimming the river, he ran down 
its eastern bank to Fort Crawford, where his 
dreadful tale soon drew to his side many of 
his own tribe, who instantly returned with him 
towards theisland. When they arrived at the 
scene of slaughter their shouts and yells were 
deafening. Women and children had joined 
them in great numbers, and mingled their 
shrieks and lamentations with the revengeful 
cries of the men. At length they espied the 
body of the Sioux whom the brave boy had 
pierced with his arrow; he was by this time 
quite dead, but had contrived to crawl a few 
hundred paces from the encampment, and 
thus his companions had, in the hurry of their 
flight, forgotten to carry off his body. The 
Winnebagoes now surrounded it and prepared 
to wreak upon it all the indignities which fury 
and revenge could suggest. The minister on 
whom the office devolved was a handsome 
young girl of eighteen, who was the nearest 
relative present of those who had been mas- 
sacred: she stepped forward with a counte- 
nance calm and unmoved, seized the scalping 
knife, divided the bones of the breast with a 
skill and rapidity which proved that the work 
was.neither new nor unpleasant to her, and 
tearing out the heart cut it into small slices, 
which she presented, warm and reeking, to 
the savage men around her, who ate them in 
gloomy and revengeful silence. 


The religion of the wild Red Indian 
tribes cannot be compared with those 
softer tenets and more exalted principles 
and practices in which we have been 
brought up; nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that custom and familiarity might 
prevent any feeling of repugnance at cus- 
toms strangely repulsive when seen by 
other races, and even the most civilized 
people may have habits objectionable to 
their neighbors. Eating the flesh of one’s 
enemies was singularly enough thought 
to transfer some of the best qualities of 
the slaughtered man to his foes. As re- 
cently as the latter half of the last century 
the fierce warriors of the Six Nations — 
that merciless people who carried the 
brand and the scalping-knife over half the 
Atlantic States —are said by an eminent 
writer to have eaten the flesh of slaugh- 
tered foes, and the hand of an enemy was, 
a hundred years ago, actually fished out 
of some soup which was being prepared 
for table. The Maori love of human 
flesh is asserted not to have had any reli- 
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gious or ceremonial significance, but 
seems to have sprung from a less poetical 
origin. It is generally ascribed to the 
craving for flesh, not otherwise easy to 
gratify in those islands before the arrival 
of the English and the introduction of 
the pig, with the flesh of which the Maoris 
are said to have compared human meat. 
“Marco Polo notices a civilized people 
in south-eastern China, and another in 
Japan, who drank the blood and ate the 
flesh of their captives, esteeming it the 
most savory food in the world. The 
Mongols, according to Sir John Maunde- 
ville, regard the ears ‘ sowced in vynegre’ 
as a particular dainty.” 

Hunger and scarcity often force people 
to partake of loathsome diet, or, rather, 
of food which at other times, and in more 
favorable circumstances, they would not 
touch. Flesh does not differ very materi- 
ally in taste whatever its source, when its 
juices are squeezed out. Our British re- 
pugnance to horse-flesh seems rather due 
to the inexplicable prejudices of the early 
Christian Church than to loftier motives, 
at least so says Professor Huxley. In 
France that prejudice is being overcome, 
and in this matter the French are teach- 
ing us a most useful lesson. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton tells us, and the statement is confirmed 
by other authorities, that the early Chris- 
tian priests, more particularly in their re- 
lations with the Scandinavians, were often 
compelled to give their fierce converts 
greater latitude than we should consider 
quite decorous in these more squeamish 
times, They were obliged to permit in- 
discriminate polygamy, that being a weak- 
ness, a natural failing of the flesh, but 
when it came to permitting their neophytes 
to eat horse-flesh — that was too much. 
A score or two of wives more or less, 
well, that was only a mild, far-away imita- 
tion of David and Solomon, but horse- 
flesh, never! and though their stern re- 
fusal might imperil the salvation of their 
converts and drive them back to heathen- 
ism, horse-flesh eaten in honor of Odin 
they must forever abjure, contenting them- 
solves with a few additional wives. Our 
ancient British ancestors, though they es- 
teemed horse-flesh a delicacy, regarded 
the hare with abhorrence, and, like the 
Hebrews, shuddered when it was proposed 
that they should eat it. We loathe the 
horse, but wage such merciless war on the 
hare, in and out of season, that it is ap- 
proaching extinction. Murray, in another 
part of his “ North American Travels,” 
gives the following graphic narrative. 
He and his companions had been short of 
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food for some time, and were ready to 
devour anything that presented itself : — 


We were now savage and hungry, and ready 
to devour a wolf if we could get nothing bet- 
ter, so I levelled my rifle and shot this un- 
known skulker by the stone. On going up to 
him he proved to be a grey badger. know 
that in the north-west Highlands of Scotland 
this animal is sometimes eaten, and his hams 
(when cured) are considered a great delicacy. 
My young companion made rather a wry face 
at the idea of feeding on what he had always 
considered abominable vermin, but professed 
himself open to conviction, and willing to make 
the experiment. So we forthwith skinned 
and cleaned the creature; and as I felt sure 
that neither my German friend nor my Scotch 
servant would taste it if they knew what it 
was, I determined to play them a trick for 
their own advantage. We accordingly cut off 
its head and tail, and, carrying it back to the 
camp, told them we had brought them a bear 
cub. They both examined it and neither dis- 
covered the imposition. We made our soup 
and I broiled my badger; his own fat was all 
the basting he required, and when he was 
served up we all agreed we never had eaten 
more sweet or excellent meat; it had but one 
fault, being so exceedingly fat it surpassed in 
that respect any pig or other animal that I 
ever saw; fortunately it was young, or it could 
not have been even so tender as it actually 
was. While we were eating it the younger 
John cast many significant and comic glances 
at me, and I had the greatest difficulty in 
maintaining my gravity. However, I did so, 
and in order to heighten the effect of the joke, 
I contrived to turn the conversation upon the 
various meats and animals which prairie trav- 
ellers might be often constrained by hunger 
to eat. After mentioning in succession the 
beaver, the fox, the bear, and the wolf, I said 
to the elder John: ‘‘ Supposing we were hard 
pressed for food, how would you like to par- 
take of a badger?’’ The answer was em- 
phatically delivered with a visage of horror: 
**Lord, sir, I’d rather starve than eat that 
nasty vermin.’? We concluded our dinner, 
and our two unconscious badger-fed com- 
panions prosecuted their journey merrily, con- 
gratulating themselves on the excellent dinner 
which the young bear had afforded. So much 
for prejudice. 


When we were staying at Richmond, in 
Virginia, we found that young opossum 
was a great delicacy. A friend obtained 
one, and stewed it according to the most 
approved fashion, and it was then served 
up. Even at the dainty meals of our Ox- 
ford days we had never partaken of any- 
thing more delicious; perhaps the a 
fault was that the dish was rather too fat 
and rich, but beyond that trifling draw- 
back it was perfect. Young opossum 
would, no doubt, be regarded in England 
as vermin or little better, and no one 
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would, we are sure, touch it. So much 
for ignorance and stupidity. 

As a boy we used to try innumerable 
culinary experiments, and we remember 
stewing squirrels and jackdaws. The for- 
mer were rich, tender, and palatable, but 
the latter were indescribably tough, al- 
though they made delicious gravy. Star- 
lings, which we found rather bitter, we 
also often cooked, as well as many other 
kinds of birds. It is better to skin than 
merely to feather them, and it is far easier 
to prepare small birds for table in that 
way. Personally we were without preju- 
dice, though it is curious to notice the 
inexplicable prejudices which the ancient 
Jews entertained for foods not exactly 
tempting, but, at the same time, not un- 
palatable. The snail, in common with 
other creeping things, was prohibited; 
certainly the snail is not nutritious, though, 
in other respects, it is harmless enough, 
and is still eaten largely. “These also 
shall be unclean unto you among the 
creeping things that creep upon the earth 
— the weasel, and the mouse, and the tor- 
toise after his kind, and the ferret, and 
the chameleon, and the lizard, and the 
snail, and the mole.” 

Prejudice is at the bottom of much of 
our repugnance to good, wholesome food. 
Kid is not particularly dainty — rather ge- 
latinous and insipid; at least, when we 
were living in Cornwall, where kid is not 
infrequently eaten in the form of pie, we 
found itso. In some parts of the world it 
is a favorite and common dish. A hand- 
some present of kid was once sent to an 
English gentleman, who, with the urbanity 
and good feeling which are so conspicuous 
traits of some of our countrymen, returned 
it with the curt message that he did not eat 
dog. Stewed kid might be a more savory 
and palatable dish than kid pie, but we do 
not know, never having tried it done in 
that fashion. 

No systematic attempt after the revolu- 
tion of 1688 was made to enforce the old 
laws against meat during Lent, though 
they remained on the statute-book, and 
consequently continued to be the law of 
the land till 1863. In Catholic times fish 
was, as every schoolboy knows, the com- 
mon food of the healthy during Lent, only 
the sick being permitted, under medical 
orders, to take the flesh of animals and 
birds; but the craving for the more 
Savory viands was sometimes too much 
for the weakness of the flesh. Woe, how- 
ever, to the offenders if discovered ; and 
heavy penalties for infringing the law con- 
tinued to be enforced for a century or 
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more after the Reformation. In 1563, in 
the house of the landlady of the Rose 
Tavern, St. Catherine’s Tower, raw and 
cooked meat were found during Lent, and 
for thus disregarding the law she was put 
into the pillory, and five other women, 
who had eaten of the prohibited food, 
passed the night in the stocks. In 1636, 
at Hull, the plague was raging, and the 
mayor applied for a general dispensation 
to allow the citizens to eat meat during 
Lent. The Archbishop of York, however, 
refused to grant it, arguing that general 
dispensations were not contemplated by 
law, but that each case must be judged on 
its own individual merits. 

A very curious license to eat meat in 
Lent from the parish of Wraxall reads as 
follows : — 


Somsett. Whereas Samuel Gorges of 
Wraxall, in-the said county, Esq., aged sixty- 
three or thereabouts, and Jane his wife, aged 
about sixty years old, have been both longe 
sicke of the gout and the stone, and are not 
able to eat fish all this time of Lent and other 
fasting days wout manifest hurt and p’judice 
to their healths. These are ther’fore that 
Ezekiell Pownell, Rector of the Psh Church 
of Wraxall aforesaid, doth certifye and doe 
by these presentes, Licence the said Samuel 
Gorges and Jane his wife to eat flesh accord- 
ing to the lawe in that case made and p’vided. 
Given under our hand this eleventh day of 
March. Thomas Evans, Churchwarden. 
Anno Domini 1660. 


In Frank Buckland’s charming “ Curi- 
osities of Natural History,” which every 
lover of nature ought to read and study, 
there occurs the following amusing pas- 
sage. Mr. Buckland’s works are a per- 
fect treasury, and abound in racy anec- 
dotes and delightful adventures felici- 
tously told. 


Dean Buckland used to tell a good story 
relative to otters. On one occasion, when 
travelling abroad, in a Roman Catholic coun- 
try, a waiter at a ¢adle d’héte brought round a 
dish, and wished to know if he ‘*‘ would have 
a little fish.”” He took some fish, and when 
eating it discovered a bone, which he well 
knew was the bone of no fish, but rather of 
some mammal. Wrapping it up in a bit of 
paper he preserved it, and found out ulti- 
mately that it was the bone of an otter, which 
the landlord of the hotel, not being a natu- 
ralist, had considered to be fish and a proper 
dish for afast-day. On telling this story to 
my friend, Mr. Petterick, Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Khartoum, Upper Egypt, who lately 
brought over the young hippopotamus to En- 
pre 4 he informed me that the appetites of 
the Arabs caused them to stretch their creed 
as regards eating fish still farther than did the 
landlord who served up the otter. For the 
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Arabs cook, eat, and relish the flesh of the 

hippopotamus, calling this monstrous mammal 

< fish,’’ for it often suits their purpose so to 
oO. 

The Normans used to eat the crane, 
curlew, bustard, and heron, and these birds 
continued to be eaten in times long sub- 
sequent to the Conquest. It is related of 
William the Conqueror that he struck 
his favorite, William Fitz-Osborn, for 
bringing a half-roasted crane totable. As 
the heron and the crane feed chiefly on 
frogs, fish, and other animal foods, they 
can hardly have a delicate and agreeable 
flavor according to the fastidious taste of 
our times ; they were larded with pork or 
bacon fat and eaten with ginger. At high 
festivals the swan and the peacock were 
also served up. On the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Chatsworth, 
December 2oth, 1872, they lunched with 
the Duke of Rutland at Haddon Hall and 
were served with boar’s head and peacock 


ie. 

The familiar Spanish olla podrida, de- 
scribed as consisting of a handful of 
every kind of food, animal and vegetable, 
that can be come at, and covered with 
water and stirred till thoroughly tender, 
would not be a bad way of preparing 
doubtful foods ; in that guise they coul 
not be recognized, and would not offend 
the dainty palate. of the most fastidious. 
In what we are pleased to call highly civ- 
ilized countries the preparations for meals 
are on a scale that compare rather 
strangely with the meagre diet of St. John 
the Baptist, while the frugal habits of 
Cardinal Manning —a small allowance of 
bread and water —show on how little 
human life can be sustained in vigor. 

No greater mistake can be made than 
to imagine that physical and intellectual 
vigor can only be maintained or can be 
best maintained on a rich variety of meat 
and other savory foods. It is a preju- 
dice which entails indescribable suffering 
on our countrymen, and finds constant 
and well-paid employment for hundreds of 
physicians. No one knows on how little 
he can support life in comfort until he has 
tried. Among our friends we have the 
honor to number a man of culture and 
refinement, who, in early life, lived at 
Glasgow University on five shillings a 
week ; he candidly admits that he did not 
like his fare; but he found that there was 
a great deal of spending in that small sum, 
and out of it he paid for a room and for 
his food, and succeeded in getting an edu- 
cation which has enabled him to rise to 
eminence and to fill a distinguished posi- 
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tion as a public man in Birmingham. As 
an experiment, too, we ourselves once 
lived for several weeks on three shillings 
and sixpence a week; we lacked nothing, 
and we learnt thata man leading an active 
and busy life could keep in perfect vigor 
on food costing only sixpence a day, but 
then some knowledge of the properties 
of food and the arrangement of dietaries 
is necessary to make such an experiment 
successful, 

In Colonel Strahan’s valuable report on 
the survey of the Nicobar Islands a curi- 
ous passage occurs. Small services among 
the inhabitants are usually paid for, we 
read, in rum or castor-oil, which they gen- 
erally mix together, and then eagerly 
drink; that reminds us of one of our 
brothers, who, when a child, was fond of 
castor-oil, and would drink it in small 
quantities with gusto, and, we believe, 
without unpleasant consequences. 

Luxurious eating and drinking are not 
confined to England, and we can vouch 
for the truth of the following extract: 
“In America the elaborateness of the 
menu for breakfast, dinner, and supper 
is very striking—the breakfast in the 
large hotels lasting from eight to eleven, 
luncheon from one to three, dinner from 
six to eight, tea from eight to nine, and 
supper from ten to twelve; making ten 
hours a day for the consumption of most 
elaborate meals.” And, believe one who 
knows, Americans do not allow the ban- 
quet to leave the table untasted. The 
Romans, as every child has been taught, 
carried their sumptuous cuisine even far- 
ther than the Americans of ourday. The 
lavish expenditure of the Romans on the 
cena, the great meal of the day, was often 
fabulous. Vitellius is actually reported to 
have squandered four hundred sestertia, 
about Zou, on his daily supper, though 
surely this must be a monstrous exag- 
geration. The celebrated feast to which 
he invited his brother Lucius cost three 
thousand sestertia, or £40,350. Suetonius 
relates that it consisted of two thousand 
different dishes of fish, and seven thou- 
sand of fowls, and this did not exhaust the 
bill of fare. His daily food was luxurious 
and varied beyond precedent. The des- 
erts of Lybia, the shores of Spain, and 
the waters of the Carpathian seas were 
diligently searched to furnish his table 
with dainties, while the savage wilds of 
Britain had to bear their part in replenish- 
ing his larder. Had he reigned long, 
Josephus says that he would have ex- 
hausted the wealth of the Roman Empire 
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worthies, was equally profuse in the ex- 
travagance of his suppers. It is said that 
a single entertainment, to which only a 
dozen guests were invited, cost six million 
sesterces —six thousand sestertia, that is, 
or nearly, £48,500. History relates that 
his whole life was passed eating and 
drinking in the voluptuous retreats of 
Daphne or at the luxurious banquets of 
Antioch. So profuse, indeed, was the 
extravagance of those times that to enter- 
tain an emperor was to face almost certain 
ruin; one dish alone at the table of 
Heliogabalus is said to have cost about 
£4,000 of our money. No wonder these 
imperial feasts were lengthened out for 
hours, and that every artifice, often revolt- 
ing in the extreme, was used to prolong 
the pleasure of eating, or that Philoxenus 
should have wished that he had the throat 
of a crane with a delicate palate all the 
way down. One does not like to associate 
the name of Julius Cesar with habits of 
low gluttony that would disgrace a prize- 
fighter, and yet if our memory does not 
play us false, even he did not disdain to 
take emetics to return to his banquets 
with a keen appetite. Time sooner or 
later lifts the veil fromm the secret life of 
the great men of past times; and it is 
humiliating to have such a revelation 
afforded us of the habits of poor Hum- 
boldt, as Dr. Moritz Busch gives: “The 
conversation then turned for a time on 
matters of the table, and it was said 
among other things that Alexander von 
Humboldt, the ideal man of our democ- 
racy, was an enormous eater, who, at 
court, heaped on his plate whole moun- 
tains of lobster salad and other indigesti- 
ble delicacies and then swallowed them 
down. At the last course we had roast 
hare, when Bismarck remarked, ‘ This 
French thing is not to be compared with 
our Pomeranian hare, which gets its fine 
flavor from the heath and thyme on which 
it feeds.’” Bismarck is a large man, 
physically and intellectually, and requires 
a great deal of food; but his mode of life 
is not altogether to be commended for 
imitation, At one time he seems to have 
taken next to nothing in the earlier part 
of the day, and to have reserved himself 
for a supreme effort in the evening, when 
he more than made amends for his absti- 
nence, and, mention it not at a temperance 
gathering! to have done wonders in a 
fashion not approved by the total ab- 
stainer. 

A most amusing account of a mandarin’s 
banquet, which would almost approach a 
Roman coena, has been given by Mr. 
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Cochran. The dinner began with hot 
wine prepared from rice and sweet buck- 
wheat biscuits. The first course com- 
prised custards, preserved rice, fruit, 
salted earthworms, smoked fish, and ham, 
Japan leather—have we not said that 
good cooking would make a pair of kid 
gloves palatable ? — and pigeons’ eggs, the 
Shells of the last softened by immersion 
in vinegar; all these were cold. Then 
followed sharks’ fins, birds’ nests, deer 
sinews, and other dishes of an equally 
dainty and digestible character. More 
solid foods followed, such as rice and 
curry, chopped bears’ paws, mutton and 
beef cut into small cubes and floating in 
gravy, pork in various ways, the flesh of 
cats and puppies stewed in buffalo’s milk, 
shan tung or white cabbage, and sweet 
potatoes, fowls split open, flattened, and 
grilled, their livers floating in hot oil, and 
cooked eggs of every description, not 
quite new-laid though, as they were found 
to contain young birds. On the removal 
of some of the flower-vases there came a 
surprise ; a large covered dish was placed 
in the midst of the feast, and when the 
cover was removed the board was in a 
moment covered with youag crabs, which 
scrambled out of the vessel with astonish- 
iny agility, for the poor little un‘ortunates 
had been plunged into vinegar at the be- 
ginning of the banquet; this made them 
run wildly, but the guests pounced upon 
them, and putting them into their mouths 
crunched them up alive. After this soz 
was handed round; this is a liquor made 
from a Japanese bean, and is used to 
revive the jaded appetite. Relays of soft 
and shellfish followed, and these were 
succeeded by broth, and a dish of the 
costly and dainty birds’-nest soup. A 
sumptuous dessert brought the banquet 
to a close. 

The exhaustive character of the menu 
at our well-filled tables makes it rather 
difficult to appreciate the greater dainti- 
ness of our pre-Roman ancestors, or, more 
accurately, fellow-countrymen, who are re- 
ported to have held it to be wrong to eat 
fowls, geese, and hares, though they bred 
and reared them for pleasure. In those 
days, tradition says that the hare was a 
domestic animal, and that British fowls 
were reared and exported to Rome and 
Gaul in large numbers for the cockpit. 
Simplicity of diet, not to say insufficiency 
of food, could hardly go farther than in the 
provisioning of the navy at the time of the 
Spanish Armada, when the daily allow- 
ance was shorn of all luxuries, and when 
the fleet seems at times to have had on 
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board supplies for only half-a-dozen frugal 
meals. Some of the records recently 
published in the Zzmes should teach a 
valuable lesson as regards the economical 
management of large bodies of fighting 
men. 

The exhausted appetite of gourmands 
and gourmets craves variety. What a 
pleasing sense of change there would be 
were bread and water for a few days sub- 
stituted for the elaborate meru to which it 
had been long accustomed! If on the first 
day the appetite did not rise to the occa- 
sion, then patience ; and next day matters 
would improve, or, at the worst, all would 
be well on the third or fourth. The won- 
derful properties of the gastric juice must 
be thanked for the impunity with which 
many rich, highly spiced, and most un- 
wholesome foods are taken. How other- 
wise could game be eaten with safety 
when it had been hanging a modest three 
weeks, and mutton that, to give it a veni- 
son flavor, had been waiting until the 
mould forming upon it had changed the 
original red hue of the joint to a very 
decided green. The gastric juice some- 
times fails to render its accustomed ser- 
vice, and then the system seriously and 
inexplicably suffers. A Spanish naval 
surgeon, Sefior Don Antonio Jurado y 
Calero, has recently described the serious 
effects observed on board his ship, the 
gunboat Magallanes, from eating fish 
caught in the bay of Buena Esperanza on 
the south coast of Cuba. Twenty-seven 
officers and men were affected with dan- 
gerous constitutional disturbance, and oth- 
ers with nervous symptoms. It wassome 
time before the sufferers got over their 
ailments, and even those least seriously 
affected were indisposed for a long time, 
and were troubled with great sleepless- 
ness and headache for three or four weeks ; 
even the worst cases, however, returned 
to duty in two days. As the gastric juice 
is strongly antiseptic, and so robs many 
a poisonous dish of its danger, a curi- 
ous inquiry would be afforded by an in- 
vestigation of the causes which sometimes 
defeat its beneficent operation, or, shall 
we say, of the particular changes in the 
foods and drinks taken into the system, 
that make the gastric juice powerless to 
discharge its normal functions. Every 
one knows that a food or dish, which does 
not as a rule disagree, will at times act 
like a powerful drug, and occasion serious 
inconvenience and derangement of the 
digestive apparatus. Why is this? Can 
any One answer? 

The unprecedented cheapness of food 





has no doubt had something to do with the 
success of the penny and halfpenny din- 
ners of which a good deal has been heard 
of late. In Johnson’s time twopenny din- 
ners were sometimes all that indigent men 
of letters could afford, but a penny dinner! 
who ever heard of such a thing before? 
Three-halfpence has been for years, in the 
poorest districts of London, the usual-ex- 
penditure for dinner on the part of chil- 
dren ; a penny going in pudding, and a half- 
penny for potatoes. When twopence is 
reached, the weary little creature is al- 
lowed to sit down and have a little gravy. 
The @ /a squirt dinners of the Parisian 
poor presented some peculiar features ; 
tin soup-basins were nailed to the table, 
and the attendants drew up the soup in 
a huge syringe, and the basin was then 
charged with its allowance. The price of 
the meal — four sous — had to be paid on 
the moment; if there was any difficulty in 
getting payment the syringe was called 
into requisition, and the inexorable wait- 
ress sucked up the mess into it again, to 
deposit it in the basin of some more 
wealthy customer. 

To pass to eggs — one of our common- 
est and cheapest foods — a few words may 
not be out of place. A well-known writer 
says: “It is only within narrow limits 
that there can be said to be variety, for 
there is no egg of a bird known which is 
not good for food, or which could not be 
eaten by a hungry man. This is due to 
their similarity in chemical composition, 
for there is always a white portion and a 
yolk, the former consisting of nearly pure 
albumen with water, and the latter of 
albumen, oils, sulphur, and water.” 

Eggs are cheap, convenient, and whole- 
some, but if too freely taken for a long 
time satiate the appetite. At one time we 
used to have eggs of many descriptions 
seldom seen at Engiish tables in inordi- 
nate quantities —large and small, highly 
colored and white, full-flavored and nearly 
flavorless, and we had such a sickening 
of them, that, at our own table, we now 
rarely touch them; that does not, how- 
ever, imply that we deny their virtues 
and wholesomeness. They are general 
favorites and are rarely declined, but cases 
occur in which they are disliked, and the 
stomach loathes them. An admirable 
leader appeared in the Standard a few 
months ago on this subject; the writer 
most humorously and pleasantly dwelling 
upon their good properties and exceeding 
cheapness. Directly afterwards a corre- 
spondent objected as follows: “In the 
excellent article of the Standard of to-day 
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— December 9th—it is stated that no 
honest appetite ever yet rejected an egg 
in some guise. May I remind you that 
there are persons to whom eggs in every 
guise are more or less poison? I am 
very intimately acquainted with the case 
of an honest and healthy appetite, and a 
sound and robust constitution, to which 
even so small a portion of egg as may go 
to lighten a shaped cream, eaten at lunch- 
eon, will cause an afternoon of agony. I 
believe the case is not isolated.” This 
practically amounts to saying that some 
people cannot take those foods which their 
neighbors relish, and on which they could 
live for weeks or months. That antipathy 
may not be due to daintiness, but to some 
peculiarity of the system or of the consti- 
tution. A learned physician of our ac- 
quaintance finds that red currants occasion 
him extreme indigestion, and make his 
face flush scarlet ; otherwise he is a strong, 
and not a fanciful man. 

Sea-birds are rarely eatable, their flesh 
being overpoweringly full-flavored and 
strong, as, for that matter, are their eggs, 
which require long cooking — boiling, in- 
deed, for forty minutes —to be palatable. 
At one time we used to fick and eat sea- 
birds’ eggs; but the latter soon ceased to 
be a pleasure. The little auk, or puffin, 


is the least disagreeable sea-bird with 


which we are acquainted, and skinned and 
cooked in a pie with lean beef is not un- 
palatable ; indeed, we are not sure that it 
could be distinguished from wild pigeon; 
though, of course, it would not do to dis- 
close the bird’s name. “The flesh of a 
fish-eating bird, as the sea-gull, and of a 
carrion-bird, as the crow or buzzard, is 
disagreeable; and even a domesticated 
fowl, as the duck, may be rendered unpal- 
atable by being fed on fish.” The eggs 
of domestic fowls fed on fish or other 
coarse food, will not be found pleasant. 
Some north and west Scotch islanders eat 
sea-birds in large quantities, almost living 
upon them ; but their palates must be less 
dainty than ours, and it may be that ne- 
cessity, “the mother of invention,” in 
their case compels them to eat with appar- 
ent relish what they would not touch un- 
der happier circumstances. Sea-birds, 
well salted —an excellent way of eating 
them — may possibly in some small de- 
gree lose their piquancy and full flavor, 
but under the most favorable conditions, 
and with every care in their preparation, 
can hardly be more palatable than jack- 
daws. 

French cooks, though often dirty and 
unpleasant in the preparation of stews, 
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excel in them ;.and we often sigh as we try 
to masticate meat, closely resembling 
leather or oak-bark, for the skill of some 
foreign housewife, who would, at any rate, 
know how to make the tough food palat- 
able, and would extract rich gravy from 
meat that an Englishman would consign 
to the dogs. 

To turn to culinary triumphs under 
difficulties, “ During the siege of Paris, 
in 1870, the resources of the epicure were 
severely taxed, and the following is said to 
have been the menu of a diner de sidge 
given by the Paris Jockey Club. It was 
entrusted to the famous epicure, Baron 
Brisse, and consisted of the following 
items: Hors-d’ceuvre, radishes, herring 
marine, onions & la Provengale, slightly 
salt butter, gherkins, and olives. First 
course —soup of slightly salted horse, 
with vegetables; ass-flesh cutlets with 
carrots; mule’s liver sauté aux cham- 
pignons ; horses’ lights with white sauce ; 
carpe & la matelotte; fried gudgeons, cel- 
ery heads with seasoning. Second course 
— quarter of dog braised; leg of dog 
roasted; rats cooked upon the ashes; 
rat pie with mushrooms; eel & la broche; 
salad of celery and small salad. Dessert 
— Dutch cheese, apples, pears, marma- 
lade au Kersch, gateau d’Italie au fromage 
de Chester.” The banquet, which was 
served in one of the principal establish- 
ments of the Chausée d’Antin, is said to 
have been a complete success. 

During this same siege a time before 
long came when every article of food had 
to be utilized; it was then found that the 
fat of horses made an excellent substitute 
for butter. Payen, indeed, claimed for it 
a marked superiority over the fat of oxen, 
since it never got that unpleasant tallow- 
like smell, which distinguishes the latter 
when it has once been raised to a temper- 
ature above that of boiling water. Our 
unconquerable English objection to horse- 
flesh has not a shadow of reason to rest 
upon; and abundant proofs are forthcom- 
ing thatit is palatable and wholesome. A 
friend of ours, now dead, told us that a 
fine young hunter, accidentally killed in 
Worcestershire we believe, was served up 
by its fond and disconsolate master to a 
large party of guests, and was onall hands 
admitted to be delicious, tender, and full 
of flavor, but to taste rather too sweet, as 
though containing sugar. 

Reference has often been made to the 
strange uses to which the Parisians, during 
the famous siege, put many of their four- 
legged companions and humble friends. 
“ After all supplies from outside had been 
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cut off (22nd September, 1870) it was 
determined to sacrifice the inmates of 
the Zoological Gardens (the Jardin des 
Plantes). The animals were slaughtered 
and eaten. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire has 
drawn up a list from accounts kept at the 
time, from which we learn that from the 
18th of October to the end of 1870, the 
following were sold and eaten in the order 
given: One dwarf zebu, £14; two buffa- 
loes, £12; two Sambour stags, £20; 
twelve carps, £6; two yaks, £15 6s.; 
three geese, £2 8s. ; one small zebra, £16; 
one lot of hens and ducks, £34 Ios.; 
one lot of ducks, £4 12s.; eleven rabbits, 
£4; four reindeer, £32; two Nilgau an- 
telopes, £40; one doe, £12; two Wapiti 
stags, £100; one antelope, £26; two 
camels, £160; one yak calf, £8 ; two cam- 
els, £200; two elephants, £1,080. Most 
of these creatures were sold to an English 
butcher named Deboos,” —the name, by 
the way, has not an English ring, — “ who 
had a shop in the Avenue de Friedland, 
well stocked through the siege with all 
possible and previously impossible kinds 
of meat. Killing the elephants, Castor 
and Pollux, presented some difficulty. 
The former was fired at three times, and 
was finally despatched by means of a steel 
bullet from a Chassepot. A single shot 
behind the ear brought Pollux to the 
ground. The flesh of the elephant was 
sold at fifty to sixty francs a kilo. Trunk 
and feet were regarded as particular deli- 
cacies by the gourmets. The same butcher 
sold the flesh of a young wolf at twenty- 
four francs a kilo. The flesh of the cas- 
sowaries was bought by Baron Rothschild, 
one of the best customers of Mr. Deboos. 
Almost all the parrots were consumed by 
Mr. Arséne Houssaye and Dr. Ricord. 
Horses were not exposed for sale in the 
Avenue de Friedland, but foals were, and 
their meat was called ‘inspiriting flesh’ 
(viande d’élan).” 

Mr. Washburne, in his curious recollec- 
tions, gives some interesting figures on 
the advance of prices of provisions during 
the siege. In the middle of November he 
says that “these people would endure 
wonders, could you convince them there 
was anything to be gained. They are get- 
ting down to what we call in the Galena 
lead mines ‘hard pan.’” Butter cost £1 
per pound; chickens were 3o0s., bread was 
still cheap, and wine abundant, as it al- 
ways continued. A few days later the 
quotations for cats, dogs, and rats were: 
“ A common cat, eight francs ; a Thomas 
cat, ten francs ; a common rat, two francs ; 





long-tailed rat, two francs and a half; and 
for dogs, a cur of low degree, two francs a 
pound.” On Christmas day a moderate- 
sized goose was selling at £5, and a 
chicken at £1 15s. Nevertheless, what 
with chicken, canned meat, and fruit, Mr. 
Washburne contrived to give a grand din- 
ner of ten covers at the American Lega- 
tion. 

Paris has been lately, according to its 
wont, leading the way in eccentric food 
and fashions, and frogs were a short time 
ago, perhaps they still are, in season, as 
well as other delicacies, and, despite the 
ridicule of the Anglo-Saxons, the French 
gourmet continues to eat and enjoy them. 
They make their appearance at the poul- 
terer’s every morning, strung on Jdro0- 
chettes, or wooden skewers, looking like 
skinned diminutive monkeys on sticks. 
These curious morsels are easily bought 
by cooks, housewives, and menagéres, and 
the appearance of cooked batrachians, 
floating in a sauce poulette or a la maitre 
@hétel, is common at the tables of thou- 
sands of Parisians. The grenouille is 
liked, not only by gourmets, but by inva- 
lids; the flesh being more tender than 
that of a spring chicken, and, when served 
with cunningly prepared sauce not too 
pronounced in flavor, is palatable and re- 
freshing ; but some people go farther than 
merely picking batrachian thighs. They 
like frog broth, and maintain that a dozen 
grenouilles, stewed gently for a short time, 
make an excellent Jotage. Others vaunt 
the merits of a “frog fricassée,” sur- 
rounded by white caper sauce. Many 
years ago a friend of ours used to be much 
interested watching the dexterous Roman 
women bisecting frogs and preparing the 
hind quarters for table ; it was, he said, a 
common sight in some of the streets of 
Rome in the early morning. 

In the following statement we give the 
quantities of flesh food consumed in that 
same omnivorous city of Paris. As our 
figures are taken from the last municipal 
report dealing with the saie and consump- 
tion of food in the French metropolis, and 
contain an estimate showing the average 
consumption per head of the population, 
they may be relied upon as trustworthy. 
From this it appears that each inhabitant 
eats 169 pounds of meat, 9 pounds of ¢r7- 
perie (which includes calf’s head, tongue, 
and kidneys), 26 pounds of fish, 25 pounds 
of poultry, 8 pounds of oysters, 17 pounds 
of butter, 5 pounds of cheese, and 15 doz- 
en eggs. The report does not give the 
quantity of bread eaten by the population, 
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but the average price during 1886 was, as 
nearly as possible, allowing for the frac- 
tional difference of money, 34d. per pound ; 
the total — meat consumed dur- 
ing 1886 was about 150,000 tons, repre- 
senting 302,894 head of cattle, 188,593 
calves, 1,979,526 sheep, and 352,001 pigs, 
while nearly 4,000 tons of horse, mule, 
and donkey flesh were sold in the city, 
at an average wholesale rate of 3d. per 
pound. The quantity of fish was consid- 
erably in excess of the total of the previ- 
ous year, the increase being most marked 
in oysters, the total weight being greater 
by 1,720 tons. These liberal figures hardly 
justify the common boast of non-abstain- 
ers that alcoholic beverages economize the 
amount of other foods required by the 
system, for teetotalism is very exceptional 
among the native inhabitants of the French 
capital. During the ever-memorable siege, 
Dr. Moritz Busch, the author of that 
most interesting work, “ Bismarck in the 
Franco-Prussian War,” gives much infor- 
mation as to the habits and tastes of the 
iron chancellor : — 


The conversation turned [he says] for some 
time on culinary and gastronomical matters. 
In the course of this we learnt that cherries 
are the chancellor’s favorite fruit, and, next 
to them, large blue plums called ‘‘ Bauern- 
pflaume.’? The four carp, which formed one 
of the courses at dinner, led the Chief to speak 
of the carp’s place among edible fish, on which 
he expressed himself very fully. Among 
fresh-water fish he gave the first place to Ma- 
vanen, not to be confounded with Murdnen, 
and to trout, of which he had some very fine 
ones in the streams about Varzin. Of the 
large trout which are so prominent in ban- 
quets at Frankfort-on-the Maine, he thought 
very little; he preferred sea-fish, and among 
them all he placed the cod first. A good 
smoked flounder is not at all bad, and even 
the common herring is not to be despised 
when perfectly fresh. Oysters were discussed, 
and he said: ‘‘In my young days, when I 
lived at Aachen, I conferred a benefit on the 
inhabitants such as Ceres did when she re- 
vealed the art of agriculture to mankind: in 
fact, I taught them to roast oysters.’”” Laner 
begged for the recipe, and he got it. If I un- 
derstood rightly the fish was strewn with bread- 
crumbs and Parmesan cheese, and roasted in 
its shell on a coal-fire. I stuck quietly to my 
own opinion that the oyster and cooking have 
nothing to do with each other. Fresh, and 
nothing with them, that is the only true recipe. 
The Chief then spoke as a thorough con- 
noisseur of wild fruits, bilberries, whortleber- 
ries, and mossberries, and of the numerous 
tribe of mushrooms, of which he had eaten 
many in Finland, of kinds not known among 
us, but excellent. Then he spoke of eating 
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in general, and said jocularly, ‘‘ In our family 
we are all great eaters, If there were many 
in the country with such a capacity, the State 
could not exist. I should emigrate.’ I re- 


membered that Frederick the Great had done 
great things in the same line. 


To turn from the foods eaten in Paris 
and exposed for sale in the shops to some 
of the curious spoils recovered from the 
Seine is suggestive. These figures can 
be relied upon, as they are drawn from 
authoritative sources. During the year 
1887 the following dead animals were 
fished out of the Seine, within the city 
walls: 2,021 dogs, 977 cats, 2,257 rats, 
507 chickens and ducks, 3,066 kilos of 
butchers’ refuse, 210 rabbits and hares, 
Io sheep, 2 colts, 71 pigs, 49 geese and 
turkeys, Io calves and goats, 3 monkeys, 
I snake, 2 squirrels, 3 porcupines, I par- 
rot, 609 miscellaneous birds, 3 foxes, 130 
pigeons and partridges, 3 hedgehogs, 8 
peacocks, and 1 seal. 

The value of fruit as food was, we need 
hardly remark, thoroughly known to our 
remotest ancestors, and a curious proof 
of this was afforded some years ago by a 
discovery made in a tumulus on the Ridge- 
way, near Dorchester. In the cavity of a 
human pelvis, then exhumed, there was 
found a large mass of a black-looking 
thick matter, which turned out, on exam- 
ination, to contain seeds. Some of this 
matter was removed and sent to Dr. 
Lindley, of Kew. He pronounced the 
seeds to be those of the wild raspberry. 
Dr. Wake Smart, of Cranborne, consult- 
ing physician to the Salisbury Infirmary, 
saw some of the seeds and also a spray 
of one of the plants produced from them, 
an incident little less interesting than the 
germination of wheat from the tombs of 
ancient Egypt. 

It is rather curious that Siberian cold 
has preserved unchanged the contents of 
the stomach of the mammoth. Benken- 
dorf, in 1846, was fortunate enough to 
obtain possession of one of those extinct 
monsters, still standing firm and erect, 
with its hind limbs stuck securely in the 
frozen earth, and in its stomach was 
found, well preserved, a quantity of pine- 
needles and fir-cones, the remains of the 
last meal the poor creature had made 
before sinking into the treacherous soil. 
A similar discovery was also made in 
New Jersey, which brought to light the 
character of the food of the mastodon. 
Within the protecting enclosure of its 
bare ribs were found seven bushels of dry 
green stuff, principally cypress leaves and 
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minute twigs, but in this case it was not 
arctic frost that had preserved the food 
entire and unchanged, but an air-tight 
envelope of mud at the bottom of a pond, 
where the unfortunate mastodon had 
found its untimely grave. 

Our object in this article has not been 
so much to amuse the reader as to give 
him solid and trustworthy information. 
The subject of food, and everything con- 
cerning it, is inexhaustible ; and its lighter 
and more popular features would furnish 
material for twenty long papers. But as 
in these days we are nothing unless prac- 
tical, we are justified in lamenting the 
execrable cooking of many of the poor. 
Our professional duties take us into many 
cottages in the course of the year, and we 
have, moreover, seen the interior of thou- 
sands of small houses in all parts of the 
country. Asa broad rule, the cooking of 
the poorer classes calls for emphatic con- 
demnation. The meat is usually badly 
done, the vegetables are served up half 
boiled, the bread and the pastry are 
heavy, something very like putty, and 
resist the feeble powers of the human 
digestion. Wherever money is scarce 
and the most should be made of food, 
there the ignorance, carelessness, and in- 
competence of the housewife are prover- 
bial. What can possibly be the cause of 
this careless cooking? for hundreds of 
thousands of working-class wives have 
been servants in respectable families, and 
have seen good cooking, and have often 
had to do it for years. Nor is it true that 
the working classes are proof against in- 
digestion, and can eat with impunity what 
persons of greater refinement and deli- 
cacy could not touch. We shall be re- 
vealing an open secret when we say that 
the poor are, as a rule, not to be envied 
their digestion, and that the professional 
classes suffer far less from imperfect as- 
similation of food than their humbler and 
less robust countrymen. If the poor 
could be taught the value of well-cooked 
food, and be made to feel the discomforts 
of their present mode of life, something 
practical would be accomplished. What 
can you do with men who eat lumps of 
raw bacon, cutting them with a rude 
pocket-knife that has been used for fifty 
disgusting offices? When once men be- 
come discontented with the miseries of 
their lives there is a chance of their try- 
ing to rise, but not before; and the im- 
provement of the condition of the poor 
will have to come from beneath, not from 
above. 

ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


From Temple Bar. 
A FASHIONABLE AUTHORESS OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 
BY FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 


IT happened in the year 1752, that a fe- 
male child, baptized Frances, was born to 
Charles Burney, music-teacher, composer, 
and organist to the church of Lyme Regis, 
in Norfolk. With the passage of time she 
developed a quiet, retiring, affectionate 
disposition; intellectually she was re- 
garded as dull, for at the age of eight she 
was unacquainted with the letters of the 
alphabet, and some years later her elder 
brother was wont to amuse himself by 
handing her a book upside down whilst 
pretending to instruct her in reading, a 
fact she was unable to discover. But, 
though regarded as an incorrigible dunce, 
it was admitted she was observant, sen- 
sitive, and impressionable. From hearing 
her sister recite certain verses of Pitt’s 
“ ZEneid,” and Pope’s “Homer,” she 
learned them by heart; and one happy 
night, having witnessed a play in which 
Garrick acted, she on returning home 
gave imitations of the great man, speaking 
extempore speeches by way of supplying 
the text of the drama. 

Before she had reached her tenth birth- 

day, her father moved to London; and 
soon after this change of residence her 
mother died. In order to distract his 
grief and gather materials for his “ His- 
tory of Music,” Charles Burney travelled 
abroad; eventually he succeeded in both 
objects, for he published a book and mar- 
ried a wife. 
Together with his family he took up his 
residence in Queen Square, then notable 
as a centre of fashion. He was already 
regarded as a distinguished man, having 
received lessons from the famous Dr. 
Arne, obtained the degree of doctor of 
music at Oxford, composed three musical 
dramas for Drury Lane Theatre, and 
adopted Rousseau’s operetta, “ Le Devin 
du Village.” Being admired for his bril- 
liant talents, and esteemed for his social 
qualities, his company was eagerly sought 
by the literary and fashionable circles 
then swaying the judgments and influenc- 
ing the caprices of the town. 

At his residence in Queen Square he 
entertained celebrities whose names are 
yet familiar on our lips, amongst whom 
were Dr. Johnson, abrupt of manner, phil- 
osophic, dogmatic; Hannah More, a lady 
of consequence in days before women in 
general found relief from hysteria in the 
composition of novels; David Garrick, 





“the first man in the world for sprightly 
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conversation ;” Pacchierotti, Mellico, and 
Gabrielli, singers of great renown; Dr. 
Hawkesworth, the editor of “ Cook’s First 
Voyages ;” Lady Eliot, a woman with “a 
great deal of countenance and conversa- 
tion;” Sir Joshua Reynolds, the painter; 
Nollekens, the sculptor; Mason, the poet; 
Mrs. Thrale, remarkable for vivacity and 
humor; Mrs. Montagu, a person of fash- 
ion, and many others of like renown, who 
were carried in their chairs or rode in 
their carriages to the square, making a 
brave assembly in all. 

Whilst they discoursed, Fanny Burney, 
a silent child in a sequestered corner, lis- 
tened to their wit and repartee, satire 
and scandal. In those days conversation 
was regarded as an accomplishment nec- 
essary to all desiring distinction in society. 
To the justness of thought and facility of 
expression, which Pope has defined as 
true wit, was added a dignified courtesy 
and grace of bearing unhappily unknown 
to the present generation. In the mind 


of the watchful and unobtrusive child, that 
which she heard and saw bore plentiful 
fruit. 

Her elder sisters had been sent to 
school abroad, but she was kept at home, 
where neither governesses nor masters 
were provided for her benefit. 


During 
morning her time was occupied in stitch- 
ing; after an early dinner she copied her 
father’s manuscripts, read the books in 
his library, which, with the exception of 
Fielding’s “ Amelia,” did not contain a 
single novel, and occasionally scribbled 
verses and prose. Soon a story rose in 
her mind which must be written; but, the 
eyes of her stepmother being continually 
fixed on her, the project was not easy 
to accomplish. Her will, however, was 
strong, and the tale was written in para- 
graphs and by snatches, when she gained 
the seclusion of a play-room up two pairs 
of stairs, she carrying conversations and 
incidents in her mind for hours and days, 
until opportunity was found to write them 
down. But after a while her stepmother, 
speculating on Fanny’s seclusion, discov- 
ered its cause, and without mentioning 
any particular name, fell to protesting 
against the serious evils arising from a 
love of scribbling in young ladies, pointing 
out the loss of time and waste of thought 
caused, and above all picturing the serious 
discredit that marked a female writer of 
novels or romances. 

Such effect did Mrs. Burney’s words 
have upon her sensitive stepdaughter, 
that, seizing an opportunity when her 
parents were from home, she one night 
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carried her manuscripts to the play-court, 
and there setting fire to them, with many 
a sigh, watched her beloved pages con- 
sumed by flame and crumble to ashes, It 
was hard to abandon her favorite pursuit, 
impossible to suppress her imagination, 
and presently there arose in her mind a 
tale which sprang from chapter to chapter 
before she could reflect iton paper. Now 
was a page scribbled in her father’s li- 
brary, again a paragraph in her bedroom, 
or a few lines in the play-room, until at 
last “ Evelina” was concluded. 

Therefore summoning a conclave of her 
sisters — now returned from France — 
and of her youngest brother Charles, she, 
after extracting a promise of inviolable 
secrecy, solemnly imparted the informa- 
tion that she had written a novel. She 
next sought a publisher willing to intro- 
duce her work to the reading world with- 
out expense to its author, and therefore, 
addressing Dodsley, offered him the first 
two volumes for consideration, and bade 
him direct his answer to Mr. Grafton, at 
the Orange Lodge Coffee House. In a 
fever of expectation, young Charles Bur- 
ney called for and found a reply, in which 
Dodsley expressed his unwillingness to 
publish an anonymous work. To Lowndes, 
a bookseller in the city, the young author 
next applied, and he, being wiser in his 
generation, eventually made an offer of 
twenty pounds for the work. This sum 
was “accepted with alacrity and bound- 
less surprise at its magnificence.” 

Before the book was printed, Fanny, 
actuated by what she deemed a sense of 
duty, resolved to acquaint her father with 
what had happened. Accordingly, as he 
bade her good-bye before starting out one 
morning, she with hesitation and timidity 
told him a novel she had written was about 
to be published; but she had no sooner 
confessed her great secret than he burst 
out laughing in her face, and, bidding her 
guard her incognita, carelessly went his 
way without asking either the name of her 
book or her publisher. 

In the month of January, 1778, when 
she was twenty-five years of age, her 
novel, “ Evelina, or a Young Lady’s En- 
trance into the World,” was produced. 
Few communications seem to have passed 
between author and publisher, the former 
being unaware her work was out until she 
heard the newspaper advertisement read 
aloud at breakfast by her stepmother. A 
few weeks later and its title was known 
all over the town. Lowndes was eagerly 
questioned by curious purchasers regard- 
ing the author’s name; its plot and charac- 
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ters became subjects of common discourse 
in every drawing-room; it was much in- 
quired after in the libraries ; friends bor- 
rowed it one from another; the two prin- 
cipal reviews spoke of it in terms of 
laudation; and it was said its publisher 
“would have made an estate even had he 
given the writer a thousand pounds for 
the manuscript.” 

Retiring, timid Fanny Burney, shrink- 
ing from the notoriety which discovery of 
the writer would certainly entail, lived in 
hourly dread of the indiscretion of those 
holding her secret. She was not at the 
same time without enjoying occasional 
amusement from the opinions expressed 
concerning the author. It was indeed 
freely stated that “ Evelina” was the work 
of the accomplished connoisseur and ingen- 
ious letter-writer, Horace Walpole; oth- 
ers concluded it was from the pen of Mr. 
Anstey, who laid claim to be considered 
a man of letters, from having published a 
guide to Bath, whilst all agreed it was the 
production of a man of great abilities. 

Fear of being known as the writer, and 
anticipation of being “horribly mauled” 
by the press, made Fanny Burney ill, and 
for change of air she was sent to Chis- 
ington, where an old friend of the family 
then resided. This was indeed none other 
than Samuel Crisp, an accomplished man, 
of easy fortune and good position, distin- 
guished in person, cultured in address, who 
displayed varied tastes and talents. The 
utter damnation of a five-act tragedy which 
he had written, and in which Garrick had 
played, embittered his life, and influenced 
him in withdrawing himself from society 
and friends to the melancholy seclusion of 
a farmhouse standing upon a desolate 
common in Surrey. To the Burneys only 
did he entrust the secret of his abode, and 
they alone formed the connecting link be- 
tween himself and the world he had aban- 
doned. Frances was, since her earliest 
years, his special favorite; he playfully 
addressed her as Fannikin, and she called 
him daddy. 

Somewhat recovering her health and 
spirits at Chisington, she resolved to have 
sport with “Evelina,” and therefore in- 
formed Daddy Crisp she would read the 
book to him; whereon he put such ques- 
tions to her as, if it was reckoned clever, 
what did she think of it, and whether folks 
laughed at it, which considerably per- 
plexed her. But when with trembling 
voice she began the first chapter, he lis- 
tened eagerly, and when she discontinued 
was anxious she should begin anew, com- 
mending the story with honest praise, and 
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wondering greatly concerning the writer’s 
identity. 

Meanwhile Dr. Burney had come to 
suspect the author, for, asking his daugh- 
ter Charlotte to bring him the Monthly 
Review, he opened it at the criticism of 
the novel and read it with great interest. 
And no sooner had he set it down than he 
took it up once more, and turning to Char- 
lotte bade her come close to him, when, 
putting his finger on the word Evelina, he 
declared he knew what it meant, and bade 
her send the man to Lowndes for a copy. 
The servant speedily returned with the 
volumes, Dr. Burney impatiently opened 
the first, scanned the opening lines of the 
inscription ode addressed to “the author 
of my being,” paused, wiped the tears 
from his eyes, read again, and then quickly 
left the room. When presently he had 
read the book, he stated, “ ’Twas the best 
novel he knew except Fielding’s, and in- 
some respects it was better than his.” 

Later on he writes to his clever daugh- 
ter: “I never heard of a novel-writer’s 
statue — yet who knows — but above all 
things take care of your head; if that 
should be at all turned out of its place by 
all this intoxicating success, what a figure 
would you cut upon a pedestal, prenez-y 
bien garde.” 

Up to this time Mrs. Burney was not 
entrusted with the secret, and Fanny had 
some fear of disclosing it to her. “ Will 
you tell or shall I write to my mother?” 
she asks her father. “1 believe she will 
not be.at all surprised, for I fancy she is 
not totally without suspicion ; but pray be 
so kind as to tell her,” she adds polit- 
ically, “‘that it was not want of confidence 
in her, but in myself, that occasioned my 
reserve and privacy.” 

Soon the delighted father betook him- 
self to see his friend Mrs. Thrale, John- 
son’s “lovely Hetty,” the showy, clever 
wife of a wealthy brewer, who desired to 
be considered a leader of fashion and a 
woman of wit. This excellent lady and 
Mrs. Cholmondeley—a sister of poor 
Peg Woffington, who had dowered and 
married her to a mild-mannered clergy- 
man, a scion of nobility —had already 
lauded * Evelina,” which, the latter told 
Dr. Johnson, had an uncommon share of 
talent, and indeed she had never before 
met “so much modesty with so much 
merit in any literary production of the 
kind as is implied by the concealment of 
the author.” 

When Dr. Burney visited Mrs. Thrale 
at Streatham he informed her he had been 
reading “ Evelina.” 
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“ Well,” she cried out; “and is it nota 
very pretty book, a very clever book, and 
a very comical book?” to which he an- 
swered “it was well enough, but he had 
something to tell about it.” 

“Well, what?” she asked eagerly. 
“Has Mrs. Cholmondeley found out the 
author?” 

“ No, not that I lately know of; but I 
believe I have, though, lately.” 

Mrs. Thrale avowed she wished to 
discover him above all things, when the 
doctor declared it was “our Fanny” had 
written the novel, and thereon followed 
many expressions of surprise and con- 
gratulation. Then Mrs. Thrale, who de- 
lighted in assembling distinguished men 
and brilliant women round her hospitable 
board, must have the author on a visit 
at Streatham, and introduce her to Dr. 
Johnson, who had given high praise to 
“ Evelina;” which desires were in due 
time accomplished. However, before 
Fanny left Chisington, her father came 
to see her, and told the secret to Daddy 
Crisp. When passing the door of a room 
where both her daddies were discoursing, 
she overheard the words: “ The variety of 
characters, the variety of scenes, and the 
language, — why, she has had very litile 
education but what she has given herself, 
less than any of the others;” to which 
Samuel Crisp answered, “ Wonderful — 
it’s wonderful.” 

An hour later, when passing through 
the hall, she met Daddy Crisp, his face 
all animation and archness; he doubled 
up his fist and would have stopped her, 
but she ran past him into the parlor. 
However, they encountered again betore 
supper, when he caught her hands and 
exclaimed, “ Why, you little hussy — you 
young devil —ain’t you ashamed to look 
me in the face, you Evelina, you? O you 
little hussy, what tricks have you served 
me!” 

Soon she was an honored guest at 
Streatham, where Dr. Johnson was like- 
wise staying. Sitting beside Miss Bur- 
ney, he said, when they had partaken of a 
“noble dinner and a most elegant dessert,” 
made him very proud ; hearing which, the 
hostess tells Fanny she must take care of 
her heart, for the doctor was not, after all, 
successless. On this he declares Mrs. 
Thrale was making mischief between 
them, and drinks Fanny’s health in a 
bumper of good wine. The portly philos- 
opher was in excellent humor, and when 
Mrs. Thrale asks her young guest at night 
if she would “have anything,” he imme- 
diately answered for her, “ Yes; she is 
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used, madam, to suppers; she would like 
an egg or two, and a few slices of ham, 
or a rasher—a rasher, I believe, would 
please her better.” 

When they met next morning he 
snatched Fanny’s hand, kissed it, and 
told her he had lain restless and uneasy, 
thinking of her through the night. “ Per- 
haps I have offended her, thought I; 
perhaps she was angry; I have seen her 
but once and I have talked to her of a 
rasher. As I could not sleep, I got up 
and looked for some authority for the 
word, and I find, madam, it is used by 
Dryden; in one of his prologues he says, 
‘And snatch a homely rasher from the 
coals.’ So you must not mind me, 
madam,” concluded the kindly-hearted old 
man; “I say strange things, but I mean 
no harm.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Thrale burned with 
impatience until she could publicly an- 
nounce her young friend as the admired 
author of “ Evelina ;” and at last the time 
arrived on which she resolved to unbur- 
then herself of the information. On this 
day she had asked to dinner Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and his two nieces, the Miss 
Palmers, the facetious Lady Ladd, and 
several others. 

Now, the guests having assembled, 
conversation turned on the topic of the 
day, “ Evelina.” Sir Joshua had already 
expressed his willingness to give fifty 
pounds for the name of the writer, and 
the ladies declared themselves dying from 
fair suspense ; hearing which, with a mys- 
terious smile, Mrs. Thrale said, “The 
author will dine with us to-day.” 

Silence fell upon the room, each one. 
looking interrogatively at his neighbor. 
When dinner was over, the ladies retired, 
and betook themselves to the pleasant 
retreat which the garden, with its smooth 
lawn, great flower-beds, and leafy limes, 
afforded on a balmy September afternoon. 
Here Sir Joshua’s nieces, turning to their 
hostess, demanded, — 

“* Now, pray, ma’am, tell us who it is ;” 
but Mrs. Thrale answered they must find 
out, repeating they had dined with the 
author. 

“Why, then, ma’am, it’s yourself,” they 
made reply; and Mrs. Thrale, pleased at 
the compliment, laughed, without satisfy- 
ing their curiosity. 

Meanwhile, the gentlemen being left 
over their port, Sir Joshua attacked his. 
host with great eagerness to know who 
the writer might be, on which Mr. Thrale, 
nothing loath, told him. And presently, 
when they joined the ladies, the worthy 
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painter, ear-trumpet in hand, approached 
Fanny Burney with great respect, and 
hoped to have the honor of seeing her at 
his house. 

“So, ma’am, it’s Miss Burney, after 
all,” one of his nieces remarks as she 
departs. 

“Ay, sure,” answered Mrs. Thrale; 
“ who should it be?” 

It was now speedily whispered through- 
out the town that the ingenious author of 
“ Evelina” was none other than Dr. Bur- 
ney’s daughter Fanny. Surprise at her 
youth heightened admiration for her talent. 
Gossip dwelt on the manner in which she 
worked, the source from which she drew 
inspiration; her appearance, dress, and 
conversation were subjects of universal 
discourse. Admirers of genius and pur- 
suers of celebrities sought her; invita- 
tions poured on her from the finest houses 
in town; ladies of quality and distinction 
begged the honor of her company at routs, 
assemblies, and suppers. Never had an 
author been so eulogized, féted, and ca- 
ressed by those famous in the worlds of 
literature, art, and fashion. There was 


no limit to the appreciation her book cre- 
ated, no stint to the enthusiasm her 
presence inspired. 

At a brilliant gathering at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s house she may be said to have 


made her first appearance in fashionable 
society. The worthy painter was no less 
distinguished as an artist than famous as 
a host; and under his hospitable roof poor 
Goldsmith gave vent to his most humorous 
nonsense, Garrick aired his delightful 
vanity, and Johnson flashed his brightest 
wit. Here also met Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan and his wife “with the nightin- 
gale’s throat,” Barry the painter, Edmund 
Burke, Baretti the dictionary-maker, Beau- 
clerk the wit, George Colman the dram- 
atist, and other notable personages of 
the day. 

On a certain evening in January in the 
year 1779, coaches rolled up in noisy 
numbers, and chairs were set down in 
abundance before Sir Joshua’s house in 
Leicester Square. Link-boys, carriers, 
footmen, and wayfarers gathered round 
the door to watch the men of parts and 
women of fashion enter; the latter with 
hair brushed high from the head, studded 
with pearl pins and starred leaves, the 
whole surmounted by turbans with col- 
ored roses, pearls round the neck, tiffany 
sacques with exceeding low bodices, 
large hoops, and satin slippers; the for- 
mer with powdered wigs and pigtails, 
short waistcoats, tight silk breeches but- 
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toned at the knee adorned with bunches 
of ribbons, long-tailed coats with great 
collars, silk stockings, and high-heeled 
shoes. 

Within, where the Misses Palmer re- 
ceived the guests on behalf of their uncle, 
all was brilliancy and splendor. Lighted 
candles were reflected on the panelled 
walls and waxed floors of the rooms ; the 
atmosphere was fragrant with the scent 
of dead roses and dried verbena leaves, 
preserved in old bowls of Pekin china and 
high jars of Worcester delf. Sounds of 
fiddles fell upon the ear, courtesies were 
exchanged, compliments repeated, laugh- 
ter rippled in the air; snuff was offered, 
anecdotes repeated, brocaded skirts swept 
past with many a rustle. 

Here were Mrs. Harneck, with her 
charming daughters, whose beauty Sir 
Joshua has immortalized, and Mrs. Thrale, 
whose brilliant complexion was height- 
ened and contrasted by patches on cheek 
and chin. Lord Palmerston, tall, stately, 
and courteous, talked to Dr. Burney. Sir 
Joshua, looking splendid in his embroid- 
ered vest and chocolate-colored lace-ruffled 
coat, had asmile of welcome for all guests, 
and presented his ear-trumpet to the lips 
of many fair women, fearful of losing their 
sprightly compliments. William Burke 
was there likewise, and the Rev. Robert 
Cholmondeley and his daughters, notable 
figures in a crowd. 

In their midst sat Fanny Burney, the 
object of general attention and delicate 
flattery. As Sir Joshua seated himself 
beside her, and talked of Johnson’s “ Lives 
of the Poets,” Mrs. Thrale, spreading 
wide her fan before her face, whispered to 
a neighbor that Miss Burney would make 
the fittest wife in all the world for the 
great painter. Groups gathered round the 
card-tables, matches were formed, gold 
sparkled on the green cloths, voices arose 
in protestation or pleasure, a general mur- 
mur of conversation filled the room, when 
suddenly a violent rapping was heard at 
the outer door, and a moment later Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, with powdered head and 
towering feathers, rouged cheeks, ample 
bust, and monstrous hoop, swung into the 
room and courtesied to the company. 
Fanny Burney, who had heard much of 
the whimsical and demonstrative woman, 
walked to a distance, and leaning over 
Miss Palmer’s chair, seemed to take great 
interest in her cards, until suddenly she 
felt a tap on her shoulder, and heard her 
father say, — 

“Fanny, here’s a lady who wishes to 
speak to you.” 
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Bows were exchanged, and then Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, fixing her eyes on the au- 
thor, tapped her with her fan, and said, — 

“Come, come, you must not look so 
grave upon me. But isittrue? It can’t 
be. Tell me though, is it true?” she 
continued. 

Fanny demurely asked, ‘“ What, 
ma’am?” To which the same question 
was repeated, — 

“ Why don’t you tell me? But it can’t 
be —I don’t believe it— no, you are an 
impostor.” 

At this point Sir Joshua and Lord 
Palmerston came to Fanny’s rescue, the 
former declaring he wouldn’t have her 
overpowered in his house; whereon the 
great lady replied, — 

“Why, I a’n’t going to kill her. Don’t 
be afraid; I shan’t compliment her —I 
can’t indeed; ” saying which she seized 
the young writer by the hand and led her 
through the crowd to another part of the 
room, where she again repeated her ques- 
tions, and finally asked Miss Burney her 
Christian name. 

“ Fanny!” she cried out on hearing it. 
“Well, all the Fannies are excellent, and 
yet my name is Mary. Pray, Miss Palm- 


er, how are you? —though I hardly know 
if I shall speak to you to-night. 


I thought 
I should never have got here. I have 
been so out of humor with the people for 
keeping me. ‘If you but knew,’ cried I, 
‘to whom I am going to-night, and who I 
shall see to-night, you{would not dare keep 
me muzzing here.’” 

In this manner she rattled on, telling 
her hearers she had been monstrous ill, 
quoting passages from “ Evelina,” inform- 
ing Lord Palmerston she had been told 
that night nobody could see his lordship 
for her, for that he supped at her house 
every night. ‘“* Dear, bless me, no!’ cried 
1; ‘not every night,’ and I looked as con- 
fused as I was able; but I’m afraid I did 
not blush, though I tried hard for it.” 

When almost every one had gone down 
to supper, she suddenly assumed a serious 
air and begged Fanny Burney would give 
her leave to say she admired her more 
than any human being, having imparted 
which information she hurried down-stairs. 
At the supper-table there was much 
sprightly talk and pleasant laughter, clink- 
ing of glasses, and rattle of plates, above 
which Mrs. Cholmondeley’s voice was 
heard predominating. 

Every one was now familiar with the 
name of Fanny Burney, and the general 
interest felt in her was heightened by the 
belief that she was in her seventeenth 
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year, her diminutive stature and general 
appearance strengthening the opinion. 
Apparently a brilliant career lay before 
her. “You have nothing to do now,” 
Daddy Crisp wrote to her, “ but take your 
pen in hand, for your fame and reputation 
are made, and any bookseller will snap at 
what you write.” Though “ Evelina” went 
into several editions, yet up to this time 
she received but the sum originally agreed 
to be paid her, twenty pounds. Later on 
her conscientious publisher sent her ten 
pounds, with ten copies of her book. 

When, eighteen months after the publi- 
cation of “ Evelina,” she again employed 
her pen, it was with the intention of writ- 
ing a comedy instead ofanovel. Susanna 
Centlivre had written over a dozen plays, 
Hannah Cowley had produced “ The Run- 
aways,” and Hannah More had received 
“ nearly four hundred pounds for a foolish 
play.” Dramatic writing, Mrs. Thrale 
rightly urged, was the straight road to 
profit and honor. Arthur Murphy, the 
dramatist whom the last-mentioned lady 
termed “a sweet man,” offered to give her 
every advice and assistance in his power; 
Sir Joshua thought, as she had already 
gained “all the applause and fame that 
could be given her in the closet, the ac- 
clamations of a theatre would be new to 
her;” Mrs. Montagu, who had gained 
celebrity by her “ Essay on the Genius and 
Learning of Shakespeare,” stated that all 
her influence would be at Miss Burney’s 
humble service; whilst Sheridan declared 
he would take anything of hers for Drury 
Lane Theatre, “ unseen, and make his best 
bow into the bargain.” 

Was ever such appreciation and en- 
couragement, such proffered counsel and 
promise of help, given to one beginning 
a career of letters? She was not, how- 
ever, so convinced of her future success 
as were her admirers, and remembered 
that both Fielding and Johnson had failed 
as dramatic writers. After her recent tri- 
umph, how could she endure defeat? In 
her doubts she turned to Daddy Crisp, 
who had long been the trusted friend and 
sage adviser of her family. 

From his solitude he now cried out, 
begging “ Fannikin” to beware of the 
dangers of writing for the playhouse, warn- 
ing her likewise not to think that because 
she had penned a clever novel she was 
also capable of producing a brilliant com- 
edy. Different talents, he remarked, were 
requisite, for the two species of writing, 
— they were by no means incompati- 

le. 

Guided by encouragement and caution, 
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she set to work on a comedy to be called 
“The Whitlings,” and the first act being 
finished, showed it to Arthur Murphy, 
that he might pass judgment and give ad- 
vice. He having commended it heartily, 
she hastened to complete, and forwarded 
the play to Daddy Crisp, that he and her 
father might pronounce their opinions 
concerning its merits. Their decision 
was speedily given. Dr. Burney urged 
her to suppress the comedy, whilst Daddy 
Crisp found objections on the fact of its 
strong resemblance to Moliére’s “ Femmes 
Savantes,” which she had never read. Her 
play had wit enough, but the plot failed to 
hold the attention, and it would be her best 
policy, he added, save for pecuniary ad- 
vantages, to write no more. Though the 
criticism was severe, she remembered it 
came from those who had her interests 
most at heart, and notwithstanding Arthur 
Murphy’s commendations, Mrs. Thrale’s 
praise, and Sheridan’s desire to see the 
manuscript, she never permitted the com- 
edy to appear. “ The fatal knell then is 
knolled,” she wrote to her father, “and 
down amongst the dead men sink the poor 
Whitlings, forever and forever and for- 
ever. I givea sigh, whether I will or not, 
to their memory ; for, however worthless, 
they were mes enfans.” 

Not wholly disheartened by her failure, 
she in a short time fell to work again, this 
time on a novel destined to be called 
“Cecilia.” Daddy Crisp, yet crying in 
the wilderness, reminded her how much 
she had to lose, and assured her she could 
not take too much care. “Not that 1 
would have you file, and polish, and refine, 
till the original fire and spirit of the com- 
position flies off in vapor,” he writes; 
“that belongs to your half geniuses —a 
true, a real, a great one, cannot be other- 
wise than highly luxuriant, and must be 
pruned,” Fears beset her, she trembled 
at the thought of disappointing those who 
placed strong faith in her abilities; but 
presently, her father having read the first 
volume, she was comforted by his appre- 
ciation, for he considered the story supe- 
rior in design and execution to “ Evelina,” 
and bade her have confidence. His warm 
satisfaction, she says, “will make me 
amends for almost any mortification that 
may be in store for me.” Later, her sis- 
ter Charlotte read the novel, and cried so 
vehemently that she could eat no dinner 
and had a headache all day. 

Meanwhile, rumor of her labors spread 
through the town. Society promised itself 
a treat from the perusal of her pages. 
When she ventured abroad she was as- 
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sailed by questions regarding her charac- 
ters ; friends besought her to let them see 
the manuscript. To a favored few this 
privilege was accorded, and it is diverting 
to read the various comments and strange 
suggestions made. One individual in- 
deed advised the bewildered author to 
omit the scene for which she had written 
the book, and on which she considered 
the whole story hung. This counsel came 
from none other than Daddy Crisp; but 
he compensated for his lack of judgment 
by giving sound advice. “Whoever you 
may think fit to consult,” he wrote, “let 
their talents and taste be ever so great, 
hear what they have to say, but never 
give up or alter a tittle merely on their 
authority, unless it perfectly coincides 
with your own inward feelings.” 

In 1782 the novel for which the public 
eagerly waited was published in five vol- 
umes, and Edmund Burke was one of the 
first to offer his “ best thanks for the very 
great instruction and entertainment he had 
received from the new present she had 
bestowed on the public.” Gibbon the 
historian read it in a single day; Lord de 
Ferras wept over the pages; Lady Shel- 
ley was in raptures with them; Mrs. 
Thrale, whilst reading, stopped every mo- 
ment to kiss them. Never was such a 
flutter in the literary and fashionable 
worlds. The ingenious Miss Burney was 
universally lauded, and placed ona level 
with the notable female deaux esprits of 
the day—with Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
the learned translator of Epictetus; Mrs. 
Boscawen, celebrated in Hannah More’s 
“Sensibility ;’’ Mrs. Buller, a Greek 
scholar and celebrated traveller; Hester 
Chapone, who gained notoriety by her 
“Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind;” Mrs. Greville, who had delighted 
the world with an “ Ode to Indifference ;” 
and Mrs. Vesey, at whose house the cele- 
brated das d/eu meetings were held. Her 
company was sought more eagerly, if pos- 
sible, than before; praise perpetually 
sounded in her ears. 

“QO Fanny,” cried out the hermit of 
Chesington, now soon to be silent for- 
evermore, “set this down as the happiest 
period of your life; and when you come 
to be old and sick, and health and spirits 
are fled (for this may come), then live upon 
remembrance, and think that you have had 
your share of the good things, and say, 
‘ For what I have received, the Lord make 
me thankful.’ ” 

Now that her life gave fairest promise, 
came one of those changes which so often 
alter the fate of mortals. Amongst those 
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whom she met at this period was Mrs. 
Delaney, a venerable, cultured, and charm- 
ing lady, who had formerly enjoyed the 
friendship of Pope and Swift, of the poets 
Gay and Young, and other wits whose 
lights time had extinguished. Speedily 
Mrs. Delaney came to regard her with 
feelings of friendship, and eventually re- 
quested she would become her guest, an 
invitation readily accepted. Mrs. Dela- 
ney lived at Windsor, not far removed 
from the Castle, then the favorite resi- 
dence of George III. and Queeu Char- 
lotte, whose habit it was frequently to call 
on their neighbor, It was Fanny Bur- 
ney’s custom, when aware of their ap- 
proach, to seek her own room; but one 
afternoon she, with Mrs. Delaney and an- 
other visitor, were in the drawing-room, 
when suddenly the door opened “and a 
large man in deep mourning appeared at 
it, entering and shutting it himself without 
speaking.” 

When she discovered by a star glitter- 
ing on his breast that she stood in the 
presence of majesty, she became scared, 
and rapidly retreated to the wall. The 
king advanced to his hostess, enquired 
how she did, and then in a loud whisper 
asked if that was Miss Burney. Mrs. 
Delaney replying in the affirmative, he 
approached the author, who made him a 
“profound reverence,” and entered into 
conversation with her. 

“ But what — what — how was it — how 
came you—how happened it — what — 
what — what?” he asked in his usual odd 
manner. 

Believing he referred to “ Evelina,” she 
replied it had been written at odd hours 
for amusement. 

“But your publishing — your printing 
—how was that —what — what?” he 
asked; to which she answered, — 

“TI thought, sir, it would look well in 
print ”— at which he was vastly amused. 

Soon she became familiar with the 
presence of royalty, and on one occasion 
had the advantage of hearing his Maj- 
esty’s criticisms on some famous men. 
Voltaire he pronounced a monster, and 
Shakespeare he considered little better 
than a fool. 

“Was there ever,” cried out this royal 
Solomon, “such stuff as great part of 
Shakespeare — only one must not say so. 
But what think you — what — what —is 
there not sad stuff — what — what — 
what?” 

Fanny Burney ventured to assert the 
sad stuff was mixed with many excellen- 
cies ; but he interrupted her to ejaculate,— 
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‘Oh, I know it is not to be said — but 
it’s true — only it’s Shakespeare, and no- 
body dares abuse him; one should be 
stoned for saying so.” 

The queen’s judgment on literature was 
equally original and instructive. “*‘ The 
Sorrows of Werther,’” she stated, “ was 
done by a bad man for revenge,” and 
she added sagely, “there were excellent 
books to be picked up on the book-stalls, 
where they were to be had at low prices.” 

Soon after Fanny Burney’s becoming 
acquainted with their majesties, a vacancy 
occurred in the royal household. One of 
the queen’s German attendants being 
broken down in health by the duties of 
her service, resigned office as keeper of 
the robes, which was offered to the author 
with a salary of two hundreda year. This 
proposal filled her with fear and depres- 
sion, but eventually she accepted it at the 
desire of her father, who, though ever 
affectionate, had neither by his care nor 
his advice aided her in achieving distinc- 
tion. He now forced her to the endur- 
ance of much misery. Dr. Johnson and 
Daddy Crisp were no longer left to advise 
her, and in an evil hour she abandoned 
the distinctions of fame, the probability 
of wealth, the society of friends, the bless- 
ings of freedom, for the lot of a waiting- 
woman, whose position entailed anxiety, 
fatigue, and weariness at Windsor Castle. 
It was with a heavy heart she agreed to 
this step. 


I cannot [she writes] even to my father, 
utter my reluctance; I see him so much de- 
lighted by the prospect of an establishment he 
looks upon as honorable. I have always and 
uniformly had a horror of a life of attendance 
and dependence. What can make me amends 
for all I shall forfeit ? 


In July, 1786, she entered the royal 
household. Her duties began betimes. 
At six o’clock she was up waiting for the 
bell which summoned her to dress the 
queen, an operation seldom finished be- 
fore eight o’clock. She was then allowed 
to have breakfast, after which she made 
preparations for her own toilette, constant 
change being required, and new apparel 
for the celebration of royal birthdays. 
At one o’clock the bell, which she char- 
acterizes as “‘a mortifying mark of servi- 
tude,” called her to help the queen off with 
her hoop and gowa, assist her in dressing 
afresh, and see her hair powdered. It 
was commonly three o’clock before she 
was dismissed, when for the next two 
hours she was at liberty. At five o’clock 
she dined with Mrs. Schwellenberg, an- 
other keeper of the robes, with whom she 
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was obliged to associate for the remainder 
of the evening. Supper was served at 
eleven, and an hour later the bell once 
more rang for her to undress her Majesty. 
“ The early rising and a long day’s atten- 
tion to new affairs and occupations, cause 
a fatigue so bodily,” she writes, “that 
nothing mental stands against it, and to 
sleep I fall the moment I have put out my 
candle and laid down my head.” 

Her position was rendered more painful 
from her forced association with Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, a stout-bodied, snuff-tak- 
ing, vulgar-minded German, who spoke 
broken English, always travelled with her 
bed, and amused herself by keeping frogs 
that she fed on flies, and taught to croak 
when she tapped her snuff-box. Whilst 
in her presence, Fanny Burney’s energies 
were taxed to guard against the jealousy 
of her colleague, who treated her with 
contempt, and “ never wished to hear her 
voice but when they were alone, and who 
never was ina good humor if it stopped 
then.” With all her asperity, she de- 
sired the author’s society, and in order 
to avoid hearing this woman complain 
when she had over-eaten herself, or utter 
spiteful remarks when she considered her- 
self neglected, she learned to play cards, 
an occupation she detested. Reading to 
this illiterate creature was out of the ques- 
tion. 

“TIT won’t have nothing what you call 
novels,” she said; “what you call ro- 
mances — what you call histories — I 
might not read such what you call stuff — 
not I.” 

In many and petty ways this royal favor- 
ite, if sufficient attention was not paid her, 
punished her colleague — now by passing 
over her at dinner when she carved, again 
by preventing her from raising the car- 
riage windows as they drove —for the 
Schwellenberg was an autocrat in her 
ways, and threatened her English servants, 
if they were slow to obey her desires, with 
banishment to her own country — perhaps 
the greatest punishment she could imag- 
ine. “Oh, were there no Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg!” writes Fanny Burney. 

Her duties were varied at times by 
reading to her Majesty, entertaining the 
royal lapdog whilst the queen went to 
prayers, and mixing and filling her snuff- 
boxes. To an intellectual woman the 
position was galling. She who had been 
the centre of a brilliant circle, now en- 
dured solitude, her Majesty disliking vis- 
itors, lest they should carry away gossip 
concerning the court. No holidays were 
allowed her — no relief came from the eter- 





nal dressings and undressings of royalty, 
from the loathed society of the Schwel- 
lenberg. For long she bore her unhappy 
position, because unwilling to thwart her 
father’s foolishly formed hopes of honor 
and advantage to be derived from her 
mistress. Gradually her health gave way ; 
the king’s insanity plunged the household 
in depression ; Schwellenberg’s insolence 
became unendurable. 

At last she resolved on asking her 
father’s permission to resign. Chance 
granted her an interview with him that 
lasted three hours ; the only occasion since 
she entered the royal service four years 
before that she was enabled to see him for 
solongatime. To him she fully opened 
her mind. 


I owned the species of life distasteful to 
me; I was lost to all private comfort, dead to 
all domestic endearment. I was worn with 
want of rest, and fatigued with laborious 
watchfulness and attendance. My time was 
devoted to official duties, and all that in life 
was dearest to me—my friends, my chosen 
society, my best affections —lived now in my 
mind only by recollection, and rested upon 
that with nothing but bitter regret. 


When she had concluded, Dr. Burney, 
whom Mrs. Thrale had long before de- 
scribed as “that goose of a man,” re- 
mained silent. “I turned to look at him,” 
writes his daughter, “but how was I 
struck to see his honored head bowed 
down almost into his bosom with dejection 
and discomfort.” When he had wiped 
away his tears, he told her if she wished 
to resign, his heart, purse, and arms 
should be open to receive her. 

This happened in May, 1790, but no 
immediate steps were made to rescue her 
from bondage. During the last months 
of this year her loss of health was so nota- 
ble that all remarked her change of ap- 
pearance; yet the terrible bell summoning 
her to service rang in the morning, and 
she was still expected to take her place at 
the Schwellenberg’s card-table, though fre- 
quent pains in her side 


forced me [she says] to creep to my room for 
hartshorn and for rest : and so weak and faint 
I was become, that I was compelled to put 
my head out into the air at all hours and in 
all weathers, from time to time, to recover the 
power of breathing, which seemed not seldom 
almost withdrawn. 


The attendants in the royal household 
were compassionate; one of them wept 
over her condition, another begged she 
would ask for respite, lest the queen should 


| lose her altogether, a third protested she 


considered it folly to struggle longer 
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against strength and nature, whilst one of 
the equerries was so struck by the change 
that he ventured to tell her Majesty com- 
plete retirement from attendance was es- 
sential to Miss Burney’s_ restoration. 
Every one she encountered, the queen and 
the Schwellenberg excepted, grieved for 
her state and pitied her exceedingly. Yet 
she hesitated to send in her resignation, 
fearing it might displease her royal mis- 
tress, and knowing it would grieve her 
foolish father. The queen evidently con- 
sidered that death in her service was pref- 
erable to existence outside her sphere. 
“Though I was frequently so ill in her 
presence that I could scarcely stand, I saw 
she concluded me, while life remained, 
inevitably hers.” 

The condition of her health becoming 
noised abroad, caused much anxiety to her 
friends, and James Boswell coming to visit 
her, threatened if she did not resign vio- 
lent measures would be taken: “ We shall 
address Dr. Burney in a body, we shall 
fall upon him all at once.” Probably act- 
ing on this hint, a friend of Dr. Johnson’s, 
Mr. Wyndham, declared he would set the 
Literary Club on her father if she would 
not retire. At last she drew up a memo- 
rial, couched in abject and humble phrases, 
praying for her dismissal ; this, according 
to her Majesty’s desires, being presented 
The sweet 


through the Schwellenberg. 
queen, as Miss Burney styles her, was 
pleased to consider it contained “ nothing 
improper,” but instead of granting its re- 
quest, proposed to allow her bond-slave 


six weeks’ leave of absence. As the doc- 
tors asserted nothing short of permanent 
rest could restore their patient, this offer 
was declined, whereon “a horrible scene ” 
with the Schwellenberg ensued, the Ger- 
man “ being too much enraged for disguise, 
and uttering the most ferocious expres- 
sions of indignant contempt for a daring 
SO Outrageous against imperial wishes.” 

The memorial was presented in Decem- 
ber, 1790, but the queen allowed six 
months to pass, seeing her dependent 
daily sinking, without granting her re- 
quest. Twice had she meanwhile taken 
courage to remind her Majesty of the pe- 
tition ; but the royal lady was displeased, 
for she had not yet found any one suita- 
ble to replace Fanny Burney, though she 
had searched Germany for an individual 
worthy of that high post. In May she 
became more “faint, low, and feeble,” and 
again appealed to her Majesty for release, 
which was promised her in the following 
month. 


Prostrate in health, and broken in spirit | 
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| after a service of almost five years, she 


left the royal household, receiving. an 
allowance of a hundred a year, dependent 
on the queen’s pleasure. Congratulations 
on her escape poured in upon her — Sir 
Joshua and his nieces sending “ every spe- 
cies of kind exultation,” Horace Walpole 
in the most courtly style inviting her to 
Strawberry Hill. Change of air being 
necessary, she journeyed through the 
south of England by slow stages, accom- 
panied by kind and sympathetic friends. 
In the enjoyment of rest, peace, and lib- 
erty, she speedily recovered and returned 
home once more, 

Soon after, the most important step in 
her life was taken, she being then in her 
forty-first year. Whilst staying with some 
friends at Mickleham, ip Surrey, she made 
the acquaintance of some distinguished 
French emigrés, who, had escaped the ter- 
rors of the French Revolution, and sought 
refuge in England. Clubbing together, 
they had taken Juniper Hall and another 
house at Westhumble, “ which the people 
very reluctantly let, upon the Christian- 
like supposition that, being nothing but 
French papishes, they would never pay.” 
Amongst these exiles were the Duc de 
Liancourt, the Marquise de Chatre, the 
Duc de Montmorency, Madame de Staél, 
Talleyrand, and General d’Arblay. Fanny 
Burney at first regarded them with preju- 
dice, but soon their narrow escape and 
deplorable condition gained her sympathy, 
whilst their dignified bearing and brilliant 
discourse won her esteem. And soon it 
happened she fell in love with General 
d’Arblay — learning which, her father 
begged, warned, and admonished her not 
to entangle herself in a wild and romantic 
attachment that offered nothing in pros- 
pect but poverty and distress, with future 
inconvenience and unhappiness. 

For the first time in her life, she was 
disinclined to heed him, and after a while 
Dr. Burney gave his consent to a union 
that proved the greatest happiness in his 
daughter’s life. General d’Arblay had 
lost his fortune, and she possessed merely 
the pension which depended for its con- 
tinuance on the royal pleasure; but this 
condition was powerless to disturb their 
bliss. After marriage they took up their 
residence in a small house known as the 
Hermitage, in the suburbs of Bookham ; 
and he, having proved himself a brave sol- 
dier, now become a practical philosopher, 
and dug, sowed, and labored in his gar- 
den. 

In due time a child was born to them, 
after which event she began a new novel 
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called “ Camilla.” However, before its 
publication, a tragedy she had written 
whilst in the royal household was pro- 
duced. This had been shown by her 
brother Charles to John Philip Kemble, 
who expressed his desire to place it on 
the stage. Though this actor, with his 
sister Mrs. Siddons and Bensley, repre- 
sented the principal characters, it was not 
a success, its failure being chiefly due to 
the fact of its being hurriedly rehearsed, 
and the players imperfect in their parts, 
one of the most important after those 
already named having but two lines com- 
mitted to memory. The audience scarce 
gave it a patient reception, and heard of 
its withdrawal with satisfaction. 

This failure was forgotten in the ex- 
citement caused by the announcement of 
“Camilla.” The book was published by 
subscription, the Dowager Duchess of 
Leinster, the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. 
Crewe, and Mrs. Lock .undertaking to 
receive the names of purchasers. Its sale 
was rapid; in less than three months 
almost four thousand copies were sold, 
and the sum realized amounted to three 
thousand pounds. With “Camilla” in 
her hands, the author hastened to Wind- 
sor and presented it on her knees to roy- 
alty. Queen Charlotte bade her place the 
volumes on a table, ana, after some con- 
versation, said if she called the next day 
she should see the princesses ; at the pros- 
pect of which happiness Madame d’Arblay 
expressed her gratitude and delight. 

With the publication of this book her 
literary career may be said to have closed. 
Eighteen years later she issued her last 
novel, “The Wanderer,” which betrayed 
a terrible contrast to her earlier and hap- 
pier style, and was in every way unworthy 
of her name. In 1832 she constructed 
her father’s memoirs from his correspon- 
dence. Her husband and her only child 
died, and the world held nothing for her 
save memories. Gradually and peacefully 
old age stole uponher. She long survived 
the brilliant circle that once had eagerly 
gathered round her, filling her ears with 
finely turned phrases and words of admira- 
tion. Johnson had cried out to her from 
his death-bed, “Ah, priez Dieu pour 
moi!” Garrick had made his exit from 
life’s stage; the courteous Sir Joshua had 
laid down his brush forever; Mrs. Thrale 
and Mrs, Cholmondeley no more rivalled 
each other inthe sprightliness of wit and 
extravagance of costume ; Hannah More, 
Sheridan, Walpole, and Burke were no 
longer with the living. 

The lights had gone out, the music 
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ceased, the throng dispersed. Still she 
lived to witness the arrival and likewise 
the departure of a brilliant and gifted 
band ; for, before her eyes closed forever, 
she had heard of the death of Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Byron, Skelley, Keats, Lamb, 
Coleridge, and Burns. Frances d’Arblay 
died in January, 1840, being then at the 
age of eighty-eight years, having long sur- 
vived her reputation as a famous novelist. 


From The Spectator. 
TENNYSON’S UNDERTONES. 


UNDER the title, “Is Tennyson a Spir- 
itualist?” there appeared recently in the 
Pall Mall Gazette * an account of a letter 
which has been published in Chicago, 
The original — in the laureate’s own hand- 
writing —is said to be dated from Far- 
ringford, May 7th, 1874, and contains this 
extraordinary account of his experiences: 


A kind of waking trance (this for lack of a 
better name) I have 43! had, quite up 
from boyhood, when I have been all alone. 
This has often come upon me through repeat- 
ing my own name to myself silently till all at 
once, as it were, out of the intensity of the 
consciousness of individuality the individuality 
itsel{ seemed to dissolve and fade away into 
boundless being, and this not a confused state, 
but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of 
the surest, utterly beyond words, where death 
was an almost laughable impossibility, the 
loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no 
extinction, but the only true life... . I am 
ashamed of my feeble description. Have I 
not said the state is utterly beyond words? 


It has been pointed out by Professor 
Thomas Davidson, who had seen the let- 
ter, that the same conviction is described 
in “In Memoriam” (xcv.). Students of 
Tennyson, however, will recall many other 
passages which are, as it were, explicit 
vouchers for the authenticity of this let- 
ter.t The subject is one of large interest, 
and the writer of these lines is not aware 
that it has before been followed up at any 
length. It may be set down clearly at 
once that Tennyson is no Spiritualist in 
the ordinarily accepted sense of that term. 
At the same time, the sense of an under- 
lying life, so to speak, is strong in him; 
and he shares with others that attentive- 
ness to its sounds and movements which 
makes it more or less a reality to him. 


* December 2oth, 1888. 
+ The portion of the letter which refers to Tennyson 


| is in no way affected by Professor Huxley’s vigorous 
| denial of the truth of the statement regarding himself 


(Vide Pall Mall Gazette, Jan saz7 
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There is no denying the fact — if personal 
testimony is of any value at all as proof 
—that the profoundest issues have come 
to some men out of what, to the large 
majority of their fellows, can only appea 
as the voids of being. While it is no 
doubt true that very few indeed would be 
disposed to assert with Thoreau that “ the 
most glorious fact of our experience is 
not anything we have done, or may hope 
to do, but a transient thought, or vision, 
or dream that we have had,” most men 
who have not acquired, but found them- 
selves in possession of, a certain nimble- 
ness of spirit and open outlook, would not 
care to deny the revivifying power that 
dwells in those brilliant visitants which 
outline themselves for a moment on the 
background of our every-day life, and — 
are gone. Remembering, however, that 
an illustration is often a final court of ap- 
peal, crystal in its authoritative import, 
when explanation merely seems to throw 
a giant shadow in which the subject of 
search is enveloped and lost, as much as 
may be the poet should be allowed to 
speak for himself. 

An exact parallel passage to that which 
appears in the letter referred to may be 
found in an early poem of Lord Tenny- 
son’s :— 

Oft 
On me when boy there came what then I 
called, 
Who knew no books and no philosophies, 
In my boy phrase, ‘‘ the passion of the past.’’ 
The first grey streak of earliest summer dawn, 
The last long stripe of waning crimson gloom, 
As if the late and early were but one— 
A height, a broken grange, a grove, a flower, 
Had murmurs, ‘‘ Lost and gone, and lost and 
gone! ”’ 
A breath, a whisper — some divine farewell — 
Desolate sweetness — far and far away — 
What had he loved, what had he lost, the boy ? 
I know not and I speak of what has been. 
And more . . . for more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the self was loosed 
And passed into the nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into heaven. I touched my limbs, the 
limbs 
Were strange, not mine—and yet no shade 
of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and through loss of self, 
The gain of such large life as matched with 
ours 
Were sun to spark — unshadowable in words 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow world. 


A portion of these lines vividly recalls one 
of the songs in “ The Princess,” and the 
latter part, bringing to mind a passage in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s “ Contarini Fleming,” 
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is at the same time akin. to those “ weird 
seizures ” to which, it will be remembered, 
the prince in “ The Princess” was sub- 
ject: — 

; While I listened came 
On a sudden the weird seizure and the doubt: 
I seemed to move among a world of ghosts ; 
The Princess with her monstrous woman- 

guard, 

The jest and earnest working side by side, 
The cataract and the tumult and the kings, 
Were shadows ; and the long fantastic night 
With all its doings had and had not been. 


The fascination of such subjects for 
the laureate’s mind reveals itself again in 
“* The Golden Supper.” Sometimes there 
is a vagueness of feeling which — unpro- 
nounced though it be — instantly discred- 
its the things that are, as though witha 
gentle uplifting of the finger. Again, there 
are hauntings of the memory of an earlier 
life, with which many, before and after 
the “ Phedo” made its appearance, have 
been tolerably familiar. These hauntings 
are seldom definite in any sense whatever. 
They seem to come from quarters far 
withdrawn, like those of “ the happy dead ” 
described in “In Memoriam: ” — 


The days have vanished, tone and tint, 
And yet perhaps the hoarding sense 
Gives out at times (he knows not whence) 

A little flash, a mystic hint. 


In an early sonnet, we have a more or 
less common, yet curious, impression re- 
ferred to: — 


As when with downcast eyes we muse and 
brood, 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 
To lapse far back in some confuséd dream 

To states of mystical similitude ; 

If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair, 
Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 
So that we say, ‘‘ All this hath been before,”’ 

‘* All this hath been, I know not W..en or 

where. ”’ 


Coleridge also, it may be mentioned, has 
thought this feeling worth recording in 
sonnet form. Here, too, are some very 
delicately touched lines from “ The Two 
Voices :” — 


Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams — 


Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare. 


Beside these instances may be placed 
that transcendently beautiful passage in 
“ The Holy Grail,” in which the king ad- 








mits no right to see “ visions,” or submit to 
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“seizures,” in face of duty undone. Surely 
it would be impossible to find a lovelier 
conditioning of the higher experience than 
we have here, —the gates of the unseen, 
as it were, turning only on the hinges of 
absolute performance which takes place 
under the common sunlight of our working 
day. The king says that duty —a home- 
abiding worker for the most part — 


being done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come as they will; and many a time they 

come, 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision — yea, his very hand and foot — 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision of himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again. 


Very rich in suggestiveness — if feeble 
in outline — are the couple of lines, found 
in “In Memoriam,” — 


The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash along the chords and go. 


What Edgar Allan Poe called the great 
secret exercises peculiar mastery over the 
poet. The subject is introduced in “ The 
Day-Dream, ” — 


For all his life the charm did talk 
About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 
And whispered voices at his ear. 


And again, in “ The Lover’s Tale :” — 


We stood, 
When first we came from out the pines at 
noon, 
With hands for eaves, uplooking and almost 
Waiting to see some blessed shape in heaven. 


Sometimes trifles overturn great things, 
coming as they do charged with strange 
impoft, which demands, and never fails, 
in certain mental conditions, to receive, 
instant recognition. In times of grave 
moment, even the intensest of our lives, 
the imprint left upon the mind is fre- 
quently not the thrilling event itself, which 
has gathered the interest of our life to- 
gether, but some trifle in remote relation 
to the whole affair. In “‘ Maud,” for in- 
stance, we have: — 


Strange that the mind, when fraught 
With a passion so intense 

One would think that it well 

Might drown all life in the eye, — 

That it should, by being so overwrought 
Suddenly strike on a sharper sense 

For a shell, or a flower, little things 
Which else would have been past by ! 


UNDERTONES. 


In “ Morte d’Arthur,” again, we find Sir 
Bedivere, meditating on the wonders of 
Excalibur, and wrestling with his tempta- 
tion to conceal the sword, while walking 
by the mere’s edge, — 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fixed in thought. 


While speaking of such things as these, 
mention may be made of that gentle form 
of tyranny to which no one, perhaps, is 
wholly a stranger, — the tyranny of trifles, 
as it may be called. Thus, in “ Elaine” 
(and here, again, we find words perfectly 
in keeping with those in the letter ex- 
tracted in this paper) it is said : — 

As when we dwell upon a word we know, 
Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why; 
So dwelt the father on her face, and thought 
‘**Ts this Elaine?’’ 


In “Aylmer’s Field,” again, the weird 
passage occurs :— 


Star to star vibrates light: may soul to soul 

Strike through a finer element of her own? 

So—from afar —touch as at once? or why 

That night, that moment, when she named 
his name, 

Did the keen shriek, ‘‘ Yes, love, yes, Edith, 


yes,” 
Shrill, till the comrade of his chambers woke. 


These odd experiences, which seem to 
live on a borderland between this and an- 
other life — adequately to depict which re- 
quires, as it were, the impossible marriage 
between the vision of the one life and the 
language of the other—are, wherever 
found, necessarily associated with a cer- 
tain sensitiveness to touch, and indisposi- 
tion to declare themselves. They come 
and go, fitfully, unasked; but their visits 
are like those of the angels, in the too 
well-authenticated matters of shortness 
and paucity. They but reveal openings ; 
what lies beyond is never reached. For 
the faculty of vision is dim; yet not so 
much dim as short-lived. -The result, 
however, is much the same. The picture 
is inadequate, fragmentary, abrupt in its 
beginnings, shadowy in its outlines. The 
thing seen recoils from reproduction, as 
does a sensitive plant from the touch, be- 
cause — in the laureate’s words — 


Because all words, though culled with choicest 
art, 
> Failing to give the bitter of the sweet, 
Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 
Faints, faded by its heat. 


self in such connections :— 





I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 








Ulysses-like, the poet may say of him- 
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Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin 
fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


That these illustrations may, in the 
minds of some, seem not a little separate 
from each other, one may not pretend to 
disbelieve. Yet have they not all, with- 
out exception, underground connections ? 
They are at least part and parcel of the 
life that lies beyond deliberate choice. 
More than this, they are, to some minds, 
doubtless not without a very real kind of 
witness-bearing to what we call the super- 
natural; not on the side of revelation of 
any kind, it may be, but rather by way of 
unsolicited and not always quiet insist- 
ence of the fact of zacomp/leteness, which 
demands from us a larger theory of life 
than the material one can afford, — 


A deep below the deep, 

And a height beyond the height ! 
Our hearing is not hearing, 

And our seeing is not sight. 


It may be, that could we but see aright, 
we should find that this subtle presence — 
this power, to borrow a phrase from Em- 
erson, “ which trifles with time and space ” 
— that ever and anon stings our dull souls 
into recognition of its nearness to us, is 
none other than that over which, with 
pauseless, and in measure irresponsible 
activity, dows the current of our outer 
life; is that, indeed, which, alike unac- 
knowledged and unconditioned, gives to 
that very life much of its form, its very 
mystery of color, and its hints of ideal 
significance. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Sir, — Your very interesting article on 
‘** Tennyson’s Undertones ” confirms me in 
thinking him the greatest of our meta- 
physical poets, — Shakespeare, of course, 
excepted. There is a passage in “In 
Memoriam” you have not referred to, 
which seems to me to substantiate your 
remarks, and to harmonize with the letter 
you have quoted, in a very remarkable 
way; for it forcibly shows the poet’s con- 
sciousness of an inner separate life. It 
is contained in the twelfth poem, which 
begins, — 


So, as a dove when up she springs, 
and proceeds, — 


Like her I go: I cannot stay: 
I leave this mortal ark behind : 


TENNYSON 'S UNDERTONES. 
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and, having hovered round the ship which 
contains Hallam’s remains, the poem 
ends, — 
and back return 
To where the body sits, and learn 
That I have been an hour away. 


Indeed, Lord Tennyson’s poetry dwells on 
the internal and unseen, and so fails in 
dramatic effect. 

I once asked an eminent actor, who was 
giving public readings, why he did not 
read one of Tennyson’s long poems to his 
audience, and his answer was, “ They 
have no action in them.” Indeed, the 
poet’s own reading, in rich monotone, 
gives the truest sense of their mystical 
power, and does fullest justice to their 
marvellous beauty. His characters do not 
live and move so much as they think and 
speak. — I am, sir, etc., A. G. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—In connection with your very 
interesting article, there occurs a passage 
in Tennyson’s Cambridge prize poem 
which recalls the words of his letter, 
“how his individuality would dissolve and 
fade away into boundless being.” The 
date of the poem is 1829, and the pas- 
sage :— 
My thoughts, which long had grovell’d in the 

slime 
Of this dull world, ... 
erewhile so low, now felt 

Unutterable buoyancy and strength 
Of undefin'’d existence far and free. 


And as to the weird passage from “ Ayl- 
mer’s Field,” quoted in the article, in 
“Enoch Arden” the poet himself seems 
again to answer his own thought, — 


i May soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of her own? 
So—from afar — touch us at once? 


It is where Annie shows her belief in 
Enoch’s death : — 


She closed the book and slept, 

When lo! her Enoch sitting on a height 
Under a palm-tree, over him the sun ; 
‘*He is gone,’’ she thought; ‘‘he is happy, 

he is singing 
Hosanna in the highest! ”’ 
Is not this another illustration of that ex- 
perience which seems to live on a border 
land between this and another life? — 


am, sir, etc., 
Cc. H. P. M. 
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From The National Review. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH GIRLS. 

A LITTLE time ago, owing to a leading 
article in the Standard, a discussion arose 
on the comparative merits of the English 
and American girl from a matrimonial 
point of view. Unfortunately, it did not 
happen to arise in the “silly season,” 
when the columns of our newspapers are 
indulgent to the wails of the “ British 
matron,” the “ mistress of six servants,” 
and others of her class, and, furthermore, 
several of the letters ran perilously near 
the brink of mere abuse; for both these 
reasons, probably, the discussion was 
closed somewhat abruptly, before any fair 
or impartial conclusions were arrived at 
on either side. The fact remains, not- 
withstanding, that for some cause or an- 
other, American girls are much sought 
after as wives by Englishmen, and as the 
reasons seem to be involved in mystery, 
especially to the women themselves, a 
brief consideration of them may be deemed 
worthy of attention. 

To begin with, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that there always exists what may 
be termed a family jealousy between the 
Americans and ourselves. We are not 
the most unprejudiced people in the world 
—in fact, insularity and a firm belief in 
the superiority of everything British are 
reproaches still hurled at our heads even 
by our own countrymen — and the Ameri- 
cans are in no way behind us in this re- 
spect. But neither of us can ever forget 
that we are the same race, and it is this 
consciousness of kinship, which it is to be 
hoped may never cease to exist, that lends 
acrimony to our bickerings. We never 
look upon Americans as foreigners ; if we 
discuss some French or German custom, 
we shrug our shoulders, declare it is a 
foreign idea and have done with it; but in 
criticising American customs we behave 
very much after the fashion of a mother 
who is unable to comprehend the vagaries 
of a married daughter, and declares that 
“nobody thought of acting thus in her 
young days,” but who has no right to in- 
terfere. We regard them from a kindred 
and not a foreign point of view, and there- 
fore we think that we ought to be able to 
understand them, just as the aforesaid 
mother would expect to be able to enter 
into the feelings of her daughter, and we 
are inclined to feel aggrieved if they do 
not see things through our, to them, per- 
haps, grandmotherly spectacles. 

The English and American girl, how- 
ever, are so far apart in feeling and sym- 
pathy that it is almost impossible for 
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either to judge the other with any show 
of fairness. The former can see nothing 
but “ fastness,” freedom, license, and vul- 
garity in her American sister; the latter 
nothing but dulness, silliness, and qual- 
ities of the “tame cat” order in the 
English girl. Both are equally at fault 
in their judgment; but it is very seldom 
that either will take the trouble to trace 
the difference back to its source and 
examine it from that standpoint; they 
prefer to argue merely from the effects 
they see presented to them without con- 
sidering the cause, and they forget some- 
times that even these effects upon which 
they base their arguments are drawn from 
an experience far too limited to be val- 
uable in formulating a general law. In 
tracing back to its source the difference 
between the two, it appears almost un- 
questionably to exist not in essence or 
constitution but to a large extent in the 
result of early training. 

The ordinary English girl is not allowed 
very much liberty even in her childhood ; 
to be characterized as a “tomboy” is 
more or less of a reproach to her, and at a 
very early age she is probably relegated 
to the care of a somewhat staid governess, 
who constantly impresses upon her the 
necessity of decorum, and holds up her 
hands in horror if Mary tears her frock in 
climbing trees with her small brothers, or 
if Ethel, in the same evil company, covers 
herself with mud on a surreptitious fishing 
expedition. If the governess system is 
not available, the child is sent to school, 
where she never sees anything of the 
male animal, except perchance in the per- 
son of some elderly professor, whom, no 
doubt, in obedience to the promptings of 
original sin, she generally delights to tease. 
At any rate, whether the governess or the 
school is preferred, she is never left to 
herself, but is always surrounded by safe- 
guards, and tied to feminine apron-strings. 
Soon, too soon alas! arrives the eventful 
time when she “comes out” and makes 
her entry into society, and here again the 
same system of constant supervision is 
observed. She is entirely dominated by 
the doctrine of “ask mamma.” It is 
“mamma” who, if she be calculating, in- 
culcates the idea that the principle of nat- 
ural selection and freedom of choice is 
curtailed and does not extend to “ detri- 
mentals;” it is “mamma” who accepts 


and refuses invitations; “ mamma” who 
plays chaperon at every ball; “mamma” 
who, even if she be unworldly and uncal- 
culating, tries her best to ward off the 
fascinating but impecunious Lothario, and 
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affords opportunities to the suitor with a 
large rent-roll, This can hardly be called 
a highly colored sketch of the first five- 
and-twenty years of an ordinary English 
girl’s life. 

In America the system is different. 
Governesses are almost unknown, except 
in a few of the southern States, where 
they are still to be found occasionally, 
owing to the prevalence of the negro and 
the scarcity of good private schools. In 
the northern States, colleges and semina- 
ries corresponding to our private schools 
do exist, but their terms are excessively 
high and beyond the means of any but the 
wealthy classes. For the average girl the 
most prevalent means of education is the 


“public” school, which nearly corre-- 


sponds to a combination of our “ national ” 
and “high” schools, and in many cases, 
not by any means only among the Jour- 
geoisie, but in the higher ranks of society 
also, for some considerable time the 
American girl and boy attend the same 
classes indiscriminately. Another note- 
worthy point of difference between the 
American and the English school systems 
of female education is that the former is, 
as a rule, more thorough and complete ; it 
tends to develop the thinking capacities 
more highly, and to individualize rather 
than to turn out so many replicas of a 
certain model. When her education is 
considered complete, the American girl 
“comes out,” very often at an earlier age 
than the English girl, but instead of being 
constantly watched and treated en petite 
fille, the most entire confidence is placed 
in her. She is trusted to receive a man 
who happens to call in the absence of her 
father and mother; she is allowed to per- 
mit him to call if he meets her at a dance, 
and asks her permission, in which case 
he virtually calls upon her; she is trusted 
to go for a walk ora drive with him un- 
chaperoned, though there is a growing 
disinclination among many American 
“mammas” to countenance this latter 
form of amusement. But the understand- 
ing which precedes and underlies this 
freedom is always that the girl is expected 
to behave herself as decorously as if she 
were hedged round with chaperons. 
Taking, then, these two brief sketches 
as expressing in outline the difference of 
education in England and America, the 
question arises, What are the results con- 
sequent upon this difference of training 
which seem to depreciate the one class, 
and raise the other in the estimation of 
many Englishmen of the present day? 
The English girl, as a natural result of 
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her education, is utterly devoid of inde- 
pendence and initiative, in fact, initiative 
in a girl is regarded with considerable 
suspicion, and is liable to be called hard 
names, such as wilfulness and self-asser- 
tion. She is romantic and simple, but 
indiscriminating ; romantic and simple in 
that she dreams of a Prince Charming, 
indiscriminating in that almost any man 
with moderate attractions can by perse- 
verance and opportunity persuade her 
that he is that visionary hero. She lacks 
independence and individuality because 
her actions and even her inclinations, or 
at any rate the indulgence of them, are 
to a great extent subject to the control 
of another. Habit is the most powerful 
schoolmaster in the world, and it is 
scarcely surprising that, if the thinking 
faculties of the cleverest and most origi- 
nal girl are allowed to fall into disuse, 
they will in time entirely disappear, or fail 
to take any interest in nine-tenths of the 
questions of the day. And yet her mind, 
so we are often told, is of no different 
calibre from that of a man; the difference 
lies in the training of it. Occasionally 
she rebels against the control exercised 
over her, and pleases herself, but it is at 
the cost of much discomfort and unhap- 
piness, for she is constantly reminded of 
her undutifulness, and if, as is more than 
likely owing to her inexperience, her 
choice proves disastrous, she is consoled 
upon the “I told you so” principle, and 
affords a convenient moral upon which to 
hang a tale to all the mothers of her ac- 
quaintance whose own daughters show 
any inclination to kick over the traces. 
As a rule, however, she is too well trained 
to rebel; having been educated to sub- 
servience for some twenty years, her will 
is a plant of sickly growth. After a time, 
if she is “ nice” (that all-expressive word), 
and if the course of true love is approved 
of by mamma, she transfers this subordi- 
nation of will in a great degree to her 
husband, not entirely because tradition 
and custom permit her more freedom as 
a married woman, but in a degree greater 
or less according to her faith in her hus- 
band’s capacity. Even as a wife, however, 
she retains that terror of Mrs. Grundy 
which has been inculcated in her from 
her childhood, and does many things that 
she sets no store by, simply because the 
society in which she has been accustomed 
to move requires them. 

Next, let us turn to a consideration of 
the American girl, and note how her de- 
velopment proceeds from the time she 
makes her début¢ into society. To begin 
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with, “mamma” is a guantité négligeable, 
that is, from a society point of view, for 
naturally to the girl herself, who is fond 
of her mother, a mere expression of a 
wish is sufficient. Butas a chaperon, as 
a protectress, as a pioneer, her duties are 
practically #z/. The “ young people ” are 
allowed and trusted to amuse themselves 
in their own way, and the very fact that 
it is almost an unheard-of thing for a girl 
to come to any harm under this system 
proves either that the system is good or 
else that the ordinary American is a man 
of higher principle than the Englishman, 
an admission we should most of us proba- 
bly be loth to make, though Englishwomen 
will sometimes agree to it, when hard 
pressed, in arguing that such a recon- 
stitution of society would be impossible 
in England. However this may be, in 
America the young people amuse them- 
selves after hele own fashion by them- 
selves ; they walk together, ride together, 
boat together, skate together, and the 
man is on his honor to behave towards the 
girl as he would himself expect another 
man to behave towards his own sister. 
Furthermore, if there is the least suspi- 
cion that he is zo¢ behaving as he ought, 
he is utterly ruined socially; he is cut by 
his friends both male and female, and 
such a storm of indignation assails him 
that from that time forward he leads the 
life of a dog, for it is very much easier to 
repair any social /éche in England than in 
America. In England we recognize the 
merits of the system in many ways, but 
for some traditional reason we are loth to 
extend it to social matters. We release 
a man on parole, and expect him not to 
break his word; we put a schoolboy on 
his honor, and we know that, as a rule, he 
will feel more bound thereby than by any 
threats of punishment, but we are afraid 
of extending the same confidence to older 
boys and girls, who, Jari passu, ought to 
be more trustworthy instead of less. As 
a natural consequence of this freedom of 
intercourse an American girl becomes 
more discriminating. She sees a great 
number of men in situations which bring 
out their character, and is far more able 
to judge them than if she met them now 
and again for a few hours when they were 
on their best behavior, and so she is less 
likely to be misled when the time comes 
for her to make her choice. She also 


gains more insight into a man’s nature 
and understands it better, and therefore 
the Prince Charming of her dreams is a 
much more human and practical individ- 
ual, and she is rarely so bitterly disap- 
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pointed in the reality as an English girl 
whose ideal is a modern reincarnation of 
King Arthur and Sir Launcelot combined. 
One other point worthy of remark in in- 
stituting a comparison remains, viz., that, 
as the American girl has always been 
accustomed to be more or less of a law 
unto herself she has for that reason far 
less terror of Mrs. Grundy than the 
English girl, and adapts herself more 
easily to any alteration in circumstances 
that her marriage may entail. It is often 
urged, and with some show of reason, 
that the average Englishman likes a cer- 
tain timidity and hesitation in a girl, and 
therefore that his preference for an Amer- 
ican is inexplicable. But if, instead of 
being content with the bare fact, we go 
back a step farther and ask ourselves why 
he likes this modicum of hesitation and 
reserve, the mystery explains itself at 
once. He likes this timidity and hesita- 
tion and reserve in a girl merely because, 
in an English girl, it is indicative of a 
certain temperament, and is the result of 
a certain bringing up; it is a criterion of 
her modesty and refinement. But if in 
an American girl he finds equal modesty 
and refinement without this timidity and 
hesitation, it is quite conceivable that he 
may prefer her, for he is not in love with 
these qualities for their own sakes. The 
same explanation holds good with regard 
to what is apparently a similar mystery, 
especially to the fair sex, that he admires 
in an American girl what he would char- 
acterize as fast and vulgar in his own sis- 
ters. If, in the present state of English 
society, his sisters were to assume the 
freedom of an American girl, their con- 
duct would undoubtedly be considered 
fast, though if they were nice girls, and if 
they could do it rf Ll Américaine, it would 
probably dothem no harm. But at pres- 
ent they would be unable to do it in the 
same way; the very knowledge that the 

were doing something unusual would ro 

their motives of that innocence which is 
the safeguard of the American. It must 
always be borne in mind, in this connec- 
tion, that most of our social ideas of mod- 
esty, refinement, delicacy, “ fastness,” and 
so forth, are merely relative. If fifty of 
our leaders of society were to band them- 
selves together and vote that this system 
of perpetual chaperonage was ridiculous, 
and that they would countenance it no 
longer; or, again, if they were to decree 
(and act on their decree) that it was mod- 
est for a girl to go to a ball in a gown 
no longer than many fancy-dress costumes 
one sees, or immodest for her to wear a 
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low-necked dress, in five years our ideas 
on these subjects would be revolutionized 
and undergo a change which would per- 
vade all grades of soeiety. In such mat- 
ters it is custom which dictates what is 
right or wrong, modest or immodest, and 
a curious proof of this is afforded by the 
Americans themselves, who, with all their 
much criticised freedom of manners, are 
very much more inclined to question the 
propriety of a young girl appearing in a 
low dress than we are, and as a matter of 
fact actually discountenance it except in 
their great centres, such as New York, 
which are more cosmopolitan than dis- 
tinctively American. 

There is another phase of the Ameri- 
can girl’s character which may or may 
not be regarded as a result of her educa- 
tion, but which is calculated strongly to 
attract an educated and clever man, and 
that is her passion for self-improvement. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that 
American women are always educating 
themselves. They combine, according to 
age and condition, as married or single, to 
form innumerable clubs and societies, 
which are not the dilettante societies of 
English women, wherein every member 
pledges herself to get up at eight o’clock 
each morning, or devote half an hour 
every day to the study of a “stiff” book, 
and honors the rule more in the breach 
than the observance; but they are real, 
honest attempts at self-culture and mutual 
improvement, inaugurated from no sense 
of duty, but from a don4 fide love of learn- 
ing. The results are very apparent in 
most of the American women who visit 
the Continent, though, it may be remarked, 
en passant, that until we have been in 
America ourselves or know Americans 
well, we find it almost impossible to dis- 
criminate between the representative 
American and the comparatively illiterate 
“Westerner” who has “ made his pile.” 
They know beforehand, even before they 
leave home, in which street they will find 
a certain gallery, and they have a very 
good idea of the locality of the street; 
they know in which portion of the Louvre 
or the Vatican a certain picture or statue 
is placed, and they are “up” in the dif- 
ferences and peculiarities of the various 
schools of art. It is the possession of this 
previous knowledge, enabling them to see 
any place without waste of time, which has, 
toa great extent, brought down on their 
heads the ridicule of English people who 
hardly know, when they visit a Continen- 
tal city, what they are going to see. 





On | view, it has so/e foundation in fact. 
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ing their time is different from that of 
their English sisters. If they settle down 
for a few weeks in Paris, Rome, or Berlin, 
they at once seek for masters, and apply 
themselves seriously for an hour or two a 
day to the study of French, Italian, or 
German, as the case may be. Asa rule, 
they are early risers, and very probably 
before the English woman is out of her 
bed in the morning, they have had their 
lesson, and are ready to sally forth and see 
the sights of the place. but this desire 
for self-improvement is by no means con- 
fined to the study of history, geography, 
and languages ; it is far more catholic in 
its aims and embraces many branches of 
art, literature, and science which, on this 
side of the Atlantic, are confined princi- 
pally to the other sex. The American 
girl isin reality a “ blue-stocking,” without 
showing it; she has learnt the secret of 
drawing upon her knowledge without ob- 
truding it. With us, it seems almost 
impossible for a girl to be really well 
informed without developing a contempt 
for her sisterhood, and making herself ob- 
jectionable to her neighbors. She is voted 
“queer ” and “ crotchety ” (which is the 
best way of making her so), and conse- 
quently she generally grows hard and un- 
womanly, snaps her fingers at society, and 
repays scorn with scorn. Not a little 
amusing is the, to English people, curious 
reversal of opinion with regard to the op- 
posite sex, which exists in America. In 
England one is tired of hearing the mas- 
culine complaint that a fair partner at a 
ball, or neighbor at dinner, is “absolutely 
commonplace,” has nothing in her beyond 
yes‘and no, and so forth, and one is in- 
clined very often to lay the blame on an 
assumption of superiority or a want of 
sympathy in the man, but in American 
society it is by no means extraordinary to 
hear the same complaint from the other 
side. The girl, by the cultivation of the 
intellectual as opposed to the mere “ busi- 
ness ” faculties, occasionally finds herself 
out of touch with a man in exactly the 
same way that a clever man in England 
finds himself hors de rapport with the 
average girl he meets. 

The reproach aimed by Americans at 
the English girl, viz., that she is of the 
“tame cat” order, and that her husband 
will trust her with his bills or the darning 
of his socks, but not with his ideas, is as 
great a misconception, in many respects, 
as the English estimate of American 
women; but, from the American = 
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the Continent, too, their method of spend-! need only look at the life of the ordinary 
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Englishman to discover the foundation 
upon which this exaggerated inference is 
based. He always retains a tenderness 
for his club, where he can ventilate 
among his fellow-men his ideas political, 
moral, and social, to which, it is quite 
true, he does not, as a rule, treat his wife. 
If he has a male friend he can pass hours 
upon hours in his company without being 
bored, which, unfortunately, does not 
always happen in the case of his wife, and 
the very fact that women are the first to 
declare that no wife wants her husband 
always with her, is a proof, more or less, 
of a certain incompatibility of tempera- 
ment and thought. Probably it is on these 
and kindred grounds that the American 
forms her opinion of the average English 
girl, and, until she gains more experience 
of English habits, imagines herself strictly 
correct. On the other hand, for a fairand 
impartial opinion of the American girl, 
one must apply rather to an Englishman 
than an Englishwoman, for he is more on 
a level with her in thought, and more in 
touch with her in idea. It is no secret 
that the unprejudiced, educated English- 
man is a general favorite with American 
women. If he hasa particle of discern- 
ment, he very soon discovers that Ameri- 
can freedom is by no means a synonym 
for license, and when he has fully assimi- 
lated that idea he finds his relations with 
the “nice” Amcrican ‘girl most charming 
and cordial and fascinating. But in the 
matter of propriety of behavior he discov- 
ers she is inexorable, and that, so far 
from being permitted more license of 
speech or action, he in reality enjoys less. 
This, of course, is comprehensible, for, if 
the freedom of intercourse between girls 
and young men is to be kept up, there are 
many things, perfectly innocent in them- 
selves, which cannot be said or done, be- 
cause the motives might possibly be 
questionable. Upon a consideration of 
the good influence this system might be 
expected to have on men, it is beyond the 
limits of the present inquiry to enter, but 
that it does tend to make them more re- 
fined, more considerate, and more polite, 
there can be but little doubt. It is equally 
outside the question to consider the many 
points in which the English girl may be 
judged to excel the American, though 
there is one which may be regarded as a 
result of her education, and therefore 
claims notice, viz., her domesticity. Here- 
in, to an English mind, she undoubtedly 
excels the American; indeed, she never 
shows to greater advantage than in her 
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and in that charming aspect she has no 
equal in the world. In this respect Amer- 
ican life is totally different from ours. A 
dislike for the worries and increased ex- 
pense of housekeeping, and the conse- 
quent living in hotels and boarding-houses, 
makes even their domestic life more pub- 
lic than ours, and it can hardly be disputed 
that among American women the feeling 
of maternity is less strong than with us. 
It is not that they do not love their children 
as dearly if they have them, but there is a 
tendency, a growing tendency, among 
young married women to look upon chil- 
dren as a nuisance and a tie, and they are 
beginning to count themselves lucky if 
they are childless. Americans will prob- 
ably deny this, but it is true notwithstand- 
ing, and has formed the subject of not a 
few discussions, lectures, and grave warn- 
ings from their serious thinkers. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to antici- 
pate misconstruction, and to lay an apolo- 
getic stress upon the aims of this paper. 
It pretends solely to examine the reasons 
for the appreciation of the American girl 
in England, and though one-sided, it en- 
deavors to be impartial. It is not con- 
cerned with a comparison between the 
English and American girl, in which all 
the merits and demerits of either are put 
side by side, and a deduction drawn in 
favor of the one or the other. A compar- 
ison has been instituted, but only on the 
points in which the latter may be supposed 
to excel the former, because it is presum- 
ably those which account for. her suprem- 
acy. Doubtless as large a catalogue might 
also be compiled to support the opposite 
view, but with this the present inquiry 
does not deal. It admits the charm of the 
American girl for many Englishmen who 
may be supposed to be competent judges 
of what is delicate, modest, and refined in 
a woman; it attempts to give a reason for 
that charm, and to show that the greater 
liberty of American manners is not incom- 
patible with those qualities which every 
man, in making his choice, desires, and 
believes he is obtaining, in a wife. 

J. Acton Lomax. 


From Public Opinion. 
GORDON’S LAST HOUR. 


UNDER date January 3, the correspond- 
ent of the Central News sends from Sua- 


| kin the following narrative of the Greek 
| who, as already reported by telegraph, had 


own house, surrounded by her children, | arrived there a couple of days previously 
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with news from Khartoum, which formed | 


the subject of a despatch from General 
Grenfell to Lord Salisbury. The corre- 
spondent says the narrative has been 
translated from the Arabic, which will 
account for its Oriental quaintness : — 


‘* My name is Demetrio Georgio. Iam 
a Greek, but was born at Berber. I got 
to Kassala in Mahdi’s costume. I was at 
Khartoum about two months ago. I was 
at Khartoum when Hicks Pasha was there. 
I was at Khartoum the night it was taken, 
the Nile had gone back so that part-of 
Kbartoum was open. The gaps, and all 
round about, were held by a large force 
under Faragh Pasha. That night he 
moved the troops from the gaps, saying 
the soldiers were wanted on the other 
side. Gordon had perfect confidence in 
him. He (Faragh) especially got the 
blacks out of the way. The attack took 
place at two points. At the largest gap 
there was no resistance.” “Do you think 
the officers and men were in the conspir- 
acy?” the correspondent asked. “How 
can I say; there is no doubt about Fa- 
ragh having betrayed the town.” “Do 
you believe,” I inquired, “that, had the 
British arrived three days before, the place 
would have fallen?” “If,” the man re- 
plied with emphasis, “the British, or even 
a few of them, had arrived one hour before 
the attack, the place would not have been 
taken, aad the troops would have fought 
to the last. Faragh had sent word to the 
Mahdi, ‘ Unless you attack to night, all is 
lost.’ In that night all was blood and 
flames ; the city had passed over from the 
command of Gordon to that of the Mahdi; 
it was a dire, a dreadful night; I shall 
remember it to my dying day. The air 
echoed with horrible shrieks, yells, lamen- 
tations, and wailing, and smelt of blood. I 
had three friends, Greeks. I hastened to 
rescue them. I had two Mahdi’s uniforms 
given me by an Arab friend. One of these 
1 gave to one friend, putting on the other 
myself. It was waxing on to daybreak. 
I took my friends to my house. Some 
Arabs rushed in and told me I ought to 
go to Government Houseat once. I said, 
‘Why?’ ‘Because,’ they replied, ‘all the 
great officers of the Mahdi have gone there 
to kill Gordon Pasha.’ The Seraglio 
they called it. When they saw that my 
third friend had no Mahdi’s garment they 
said to him, ‘ Why hast thou not the gar- 
ment of our lord, the Mahdi?’ He was 
speechless through fear. Then one of the 
Mahdi’s men, who proved to be a superior, 
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ordered the rest to ‘slay him,’ and they 
fell upon him and slew him. We were 
then taken into the courtyard. I saw Gor- 
don Pasha smoking a cigarette on the 
balcony facing the river.” ‘ At what part 
did you enter the palace?” I asked. “At 
the back. We went into the yard where 
the sycamore-tree is, The gate was 
smashed in. With Gordon was standing 
Georgio Demetrio (the principal medica 
officer of the Soudan and provinces), and 
Nicola Lemendita, the Greek consul. Five 
hundred dervishes, who had been’sent by 
the Mahdi with especial orders to take 
Gordon alive, stood at the foot of the 
staircase. I went up the stairs, being 
sent by the men below, who were vocit- 
erating, ‘Gordon Pasha! Gordon Pasha!’ 
Gordon coolly left the balcony. ‘ Fly,’ said 
the other two, ‘while there is yet time. 
Go in at the little door and take the boat.’ 
‘Shall I fly and leave my post,’ Gordon 
replied indignantly; ‘that would indeed 
be adisgrace. I shall zof fly.’ He then 
went into his inner room, and donned his 
full uniform and sword. Then came he 
forth grandly, drew himself up to his full 
height. On his visage was a look of 
scorn. ‘Whom seek ye?’ he asked, gaz- 
ing on the sea of fierce, angry faces of the 
dervishes he saw below and hearing the 
clamor of their angry voices. ‘Gordon 
Pasha,’ they cried aloud. ‘ You want him, 
do you?’ he replied; ‘I am he; come up 
hither.’ Again Georgio Demetrioand the 
Greek consul urged him to fly, but he 
spurned their advice, crying, ‘Shame! 
Would you have me abandon my post 
ignominiously?’ He could easily have es- 
caped at the rear. I have said before 
that the dervishes were ordered not to kill 
Gordon, but to stay in the courtyard —in 
fact they had been ordered to kill no one 
in the Seraglio. There were five hundred 
of them. They hoisted their flag over 
the gate. So it came to pass that these 
dervishes still remained below, while Gor- 
don stood ina bold attitude at the head of 
the grand staircase. Then came up some 
of the Mahdi’s generals—one Nasr, 
brother of Abou Girgeh, another nephew 
of Abd-el-Rahman-El-Nedjmi-Jumi. The 
dervishes allowed them to pass, seeing 
they were men in authority. They as- 
cended the stairs, and asked for the pasha. 
Gordon met them, saying, ‘I am Gordon 
Pasha.’ He then handed them his sword 
in military fashion, intimating that he 
knew they had taken the place, and that 
consequently he surrendered, according 
to the usages of war. But Nasr snatched 
hold of his sword, at the same time in a 
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brutal and most cowardly manner he 
struck Gordon an unexpected blow. The 
pasha would of course have fought desper- 
ately to the last had he not thought he 
would have been treated in an honorable 
manner. He fell and rolled down the 
stairs, and as he rolled another general 
speared him in the left side —it was a 
grievous wound. Thus died Gordon. I 
was therea spectator to the ghastly deed. 
I got out of the way as he rolled down to 
the bottom of the steps. Now, when Hadj 
el Zobeir,; the Mahdi’s treasurer, saw these 
things and what had befallen Gordon, he 
was sorely vexed, and drawing nigh, cried 
aloud, ‘Wallah! have they killed thee 
then? May Allah require thy blood of 
their hands! May thy blood be on their 
heads! May Allah punish them!’ Some 
say Gordon was cut up in little pieces, but 
others relate that they embalmed his body 
and took it to the Mahdi. There were 
bodies cut up, but I am inclined to believe 
these were the bodies of the consul and 
doctor, not Gordon’s. The blacks fought 
bravely, but when they saw all was over 
surrendered and were made prisoners. 
The Arabs took one day massacring the 
Egyptian soldiers, but they spared the 
regiments that let them in.” This, the 
correspondent points out, will account for 
the number of men of one particular reg- 
iment with officers that reached Cairo in 
driblets, some of whom, with their colonel, 
were tried by court-martial and acquitted 
last year. The inquiry arose because Mr. 
Valliant, a French gentleman, head of the 
Soudan pay department, said, in receiv- 
ing an order to pay them (they had the 
courage at last to ask for pay), “I pay the 
murderers of Gordon? Never! You” 
(meaning the higher authorities who had 
signed the paper) “ may if you !ike, but I 
never.” “The Arabs were three days 
killing the Shagiehs and Arabs who had 
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been true and assisted the pasha. Fa 
ragh pasha was taken before the Mahdi’ 
who addressed him thus: ‘ You were a 
slave. The Egyptian government made 
you a great man anda pasha. You have 
deceived them. If you have deceived 
them, and a mighty power comes up 
against me, me also will you betray. Cut 
off his head!’” This, the correspondent 
again interposes, coincides pretty nearly 
with what Moussa, Gordon’s admiral, said 
at Korti. In fact, most of the present 
story agrees with it, though the speech 
was said to have been made by the Be- 
ronhie. ‘* You have taken the salt of 
the Egyptian government, and you could 
not be true even to them.” The speech 
was' looked upon as imaginary, but here 
is a man who pretty nearly confirms it, 
the only difference being the speaker. 
“There were many white women at Khar- 
toum. A Greek pretended to have mar- 
ried two of the nuns, or sisters; but he 
did not. He protects them, being a Mus- 
sulman. Khartoum is now a heap of 
ruins, for they pulled all the houses to 
pieces searching for money. They found 
plenty of money. Omdurman is a large 
place now. In Khartoum the Catholic 
church is the only house used. It is the 
magazine. Lupton Bey acted as orderly 
to the Mahdi, always standing outside his 
residence. I think the Mahdi has only 
five thousand men he can rely on, Bagaras, 
Tarlines, and Dongolese, but they are 
well armed. There are five thousand men 
at least who would turn on him, but they 
are unarmed and dare not; but if any 
power occupied Dongola or Berber they 
would rise, for the dervishes are detested. 
The taxes and tribute the country have to 
pay are heavier far than they had to pay 
to the Turks. The Mahdi’s army was 
much larger, but many have deserted and 
gone back to Kordofan.” 





THE British vice-consul at Candia, in Va- 
lencia, in a recent report on the agriculture of 
his district, refers to the insect pests of that 
province. He says that almost all men and 
boys there are fond of shooting, and they 
ruthlessly slaughter the small insectivorous 
birds. The result is, of course, disastrous to 
the farmers. The apple-trees in the district 
have been almost all destroyed by a worm 
called locally da#arriquer, which eats its way 
into the trunks of the trees, and then spins a 
thick cobweb over the branches. The eggs, 
which number from thirty to fifty in each 
nest, are easily found; but this is rarely, if 


ever, done. Strange to say, the worm confines 
its attention to apple-trees; other fruit-trees 
flourish there. At Lucerne, in the same dis- 
trict, two species of insect pests are found, 
both caterpillars—oruga verde and gusaro 
negro. ‘The latter is difficult to deal with, as 
it burrows under the roots of plants, but the 
former is easily swept off the leaves by a net. 
The pea crop is attacked by the cade//, a worm, 
and the d/angueta, an aphis. To complete a 
list of the ills from which agriculture suffers 
in that region, mildew has this year attacked 
the vine. 
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B=xtracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being ~~ b- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING 
the 
mo 


AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
best English thought for the past forty years and 

re.” 
The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is Seeret in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and mpg 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions—four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash,:the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The forcmost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 
The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer. New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodtcal literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tae Livine AGe leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

ns If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.’ 

The Christian Advocate, New York, pou: _— 

“It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned. 


The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 

lished.” 

The Livin 
“It is si ab 

week by week, the very cream of 

erature of the day.” 


Church, Chicago, says: — 
ply invaluable, brin to us as it does, 


1 the current lit- 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other- form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Livinc AGgE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
xewp aR with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE LivinG AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If a man were to read Tue LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly —- gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette — it is 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says it is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature —— sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 
*“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 
“TIthasnorival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says : — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supetereqation to 
say a word in praise of THE Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miiiar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matte? 
published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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a 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap. 
proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The F'oremost Iiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family generul 


OPINIONS. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


‘‘No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa Being picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
fg in itself an inspiration. No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE LIVING AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


« Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible — 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or relig- 
jon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 


“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . {tstands unrivalled.”—The Presbyterian, Phila. 

**The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in an age when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the — ee of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE Livine AGz, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost." —Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
ry. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 


multitude of aspirants for public favor.’’— New- Yu, £ 


lbserver 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the be-t 
writers of our duy and generation.”—Bosion Com- 
monwealth. 

¥e legen a fiction, science, criticism, historv, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New- York Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages ever its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

«Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

“Continually increases in value.”— Zvery Evening 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an india- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thonght 
andcareful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low."'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

‘In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

‘* Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THe Livine AcE. . Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the ny It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age. and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival.” 
—Montreal Gazette. 
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(* Possessed of LitTEe..’s Living AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
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